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THE UNION REVIEW 
Editorials 


Again 

Back in the last decade, before the junior 
class had started to use the word “ortho- 
dox,” a child wandered into this cloister 
and asked for refuge among us. The child’s 
antecedents were somewhat suspect. It 
came with no references, and it made no 
promises. Today, that child is here again. 

All of which is our way of saying that 
Volume 1, Number 2, of The Union Re- 
view now lies open before you. Frankly 
(you might as well face it), we are a suc- 
cess. The support which greeted our advent 
was enthusiastic and generous. Many more 
manuscripts were submitted for these pages 
than the editors could possibly have used. 
Letters of commendation have been re- 
ceived from many important persons. Edi- 
tors’ scissors worked overtime on our pages. 
We were reprinted, debated, criticized, ap- 
plauded. 

In short, everyone agreed that we were 
welcome. But enough of facts. Let’s get 
down to whims and fancies. We wish we 
had more money. Subdivided, this means 
we wish the student body would talk about 
us more, would write to at least one min- 
isterial friend and put in an urgent word 
for The Review, would take on another 
subscription personally. 

We wish that more students would con- 
tribute time, articles, and counsel to our 
third issue, which will be published during 
the commencement season. We wish we 
had more constructive criticism. We appeal 
for letters to the editors. 

And so, here is the second issue of The 
Union Review. We think it offers some 


startlingly good material. It explores some 
areas of student discussion that are of vital 
importance today. It attempts to give a 
well-rounded sampling of student thought. 
It is, briefly, The Union Review. 

E. A. B., Jr.-R. T. B. 


Canon Raven’s Pacifism 


Writing from a country that knows the 
sound of air raid alarms, the fear of an 
aggressor nation, and the responsibility of 
a struggle to maintain democracy in a 
crumbling world, Canon Raven reveals a 
firm and decisive hold on his pacifist faith 
in the communication printed elsewhere in 
this journal. Canon Raven’s is no shallow 
brand of pacifism, but one that has stood 
severe testing in the current world crisis. 
The steadfastness of such a loyalty may 
well give courage to Christians elsewhere, 
whether or not they feel that they can 
honestly follow it themselves. 

But there is more than this to the paci- 
fism of Canon Raven. Not only does it 
stand against the assaults of the current 
war tension, but it also stands against many 
of the arguments that commonly move out 
the foundations from under the many les- 
ser breeds of pacifism. 

As shown in its immediate application 
in his communication to students of Union, 
and as developed in its general meaning in 
his War and the Christian (Macmillan, 
1938), Canon Raven’s pacifism is neither 
a simple perfectionism nor an easy prag- 
matism. As to the former, it recognizes the 
impossibility of a simple moral perfection- 
ism, which “involves either suicide or a 


desert island.” It takes account of the ten- 
sion between history and the absolute de- 
mands of Christianity. What it does hold is 
that “there is a point at which men who 
would call themselves Christians must 
choose martyrdom . . . rather than an ac- 
knowledged apostasy.” 

Likewise Canon Raven recognizes that 
pacifism is anything but a simple political 
technique. He frankly acknowledges the 
contribution of anti-militarism to the break- 
down of collective security and the defeat 
of the Republican army in Spain. He real- 
izes the dangers of chaos which might re- 
sult from pacifism, though he counters with 
the evidence of the results of war. In its 
final meaning, he maintains, the Cross in 
history means a revolutionary change— 
“a rejection of the instinctive egoisms and 
aggressiveness of man, of his standards of 
glory and greatness, a transvaluation of 
values more radical than most of those who 
use the phrase acknowledge.” 

Thus Canon Raven avoids simple perfec- 
tionism or pragmatism. Of course his stand 
considers both the Christian ideal and the 
practical problems of life: in the ultimate 
analysis the Christian must stand for the 
way of the Cross, and the problem of war 
is the place for our age to take the stand. 

What does this stand mean for history? 
Probably, says Canon Raven, it will mean 
progress over the present state of the world, 
which threatens the imminent destruction 
of Western civilization. But even if it means 
that “Christianity and democracy are for 
a time submerged, those who believe in a 
resurrection will realize that there can be 
no resurrection without a crucifixion, and 
that church and freedom were born among 
people defenceless and persecuted.” 

The meaning of history is a difficult 
problem for Christianity. Canon Raven 
seems to think of it as a slow step-by-step 
process, though not an automatic one, to- 


ward the overthrow of evil. The conquest 


of war is the next step in this progress, and 
a very necessary one. In the mood of con- 
temporary theology history is likely to be 
judged as more ambiguous and more tragic 
than that. Ultimately the question of paci- 
fism for the Christian is the problem of 
whether the triumph of the Cross is actually 
in history or over history, in the realm be- 
tween time and eternity. R. S. 


The Pacifist Apostasy 


American pacifism in the current war 
situation has far too often yielded its loy- 
alties to expediency. The temptation, it is 
true, has been great. For pacifism has faced 
the most difficult of problems for a faith 
set apart: it has become popular. 

Genuine pacifism, of course, is rare in 
the United States. But in recent months 
the pacifists have suddenly found their 
forces augmented by a vast army of fel- 
low-travellers, who under the familiar and 
irresponsible “Keep America out of war” 
slogan have backed the political strategies 
that pacifism favors. The motives of the 
peace brigade have varied. Some, like the 
Bund or the Communists, are sinister in 
purpose; some, like The Christian Century, 
refuse to consider (or to print) the funda- 
mental ethical issues involved, preferring 
to make an absolute of a simple pragmatic 
judgment; some, like the man in the street, 
know only that they don’t want to go to 
war. The thing common to all is that their 
allegiance is not that of the genuine Chris- 
tian pacifist. 

Pacifism, however, suddenly finding 
ready support for its immediate program, 
instead of feeling embarrassment at this 
conglomeration of fellow-travellers, has ac- 
tually tended to welcome them. Many indi- 
vidual pacifists have, of course, preserved 
real integrity of motive, but the movement 
has been colored by the less firm resolve 
of its outswirls. Thus to all appearances 


pacifism has ceased to be a minority move- 
ment standing against the tide, and has 
become lost in the general drift of popular 
feeling. In other words, pacifism is speak- 
ing to us in the language of expediency and 
our own self-interest, not in the language 
of Christianity. Probably the political tech- 
nique of using the available support is 
justifiable; the difficulty is that pacifism is 
losing its characteristic virtues and selling 
its soul for political success. 

The outcome of all this is that the peace 
sentiment in this country—even the Chris- 
tian peace sentiment—has shaky founda- 
tions. On the whole it blinds itself to basic 
issues and basic facts. It prefers to look 
simply at the easy situation of this country, 
protected by the oceans, and to make a 
quick pragmatic judgment, with no con- 
cern for final loyalties or the real meaning 
of sacrificial love. It ignores or is dishonest 
about the facts of the situation abroad, re- 
fusing to look at the awful atrocities of 
Nazi aggression in Poland, despite the evi- 
dence of unquestioned authorities. 

If pacifism is to justify itself as a Chris- 
tian program, it can do so only by facing 
honestly the issues and the facts of history. 
Now of all times is the day when the paci- 
fist message should be heard in its most 
genuine and truthful form. The Christian’s 
decision between pacifism and non-pacifism 
is a terribly difficult one to make; to cloud 
the issues at this time is nothing less than 
criminal. When pacifism thus drifts with 
the pagan peace sentiment in the country, 
it is guilty of outright apostasy. R. S. 


The Youth Congress 


More than enough chastening para- 
graphs have been directed at the youth 
who gathered in Washington the week-end 
of February 9 under the banner of the so- 
called American Youth Congress. We do 
not desire simply to add our word of warn- 


ing. Yet we can not escape the impression 
made upon our minds by the reports com- 
ing from judicious Christian radicals who 
attended this second significant meeting of 
this body of American youth. Plainly the 
race was to the swift. The young commu- 
nists took over and as a result, as it has 
been and ever shall be in radical circles, 
the gods of democracy were brought crash- 
ing to the floor of the Institute. Need it be 
pointed out that Christian youth and their 
contribution were buried beneath those 
smashed gods? It is argued by some of the 
youth leaders that the action of the com- 
munist bloc should be excused in that it 
was sincere, and yet those leaders must 
realize that vigorous sincerity when it is 
blind to the worth of democratic procedure 
is a damnably vicious thing. Those who 
have been active in the various sections of 
the youth movement know that there is no 
dogmatist so relentless in his application of 
the strangle hold to the throat of his oppo- 
nent as is the young communist. 

The hand writing on the wall is plainly 
to be seen. Adult America will tolerate just 
one more such meeting of American youth 
and then American youth will be soundly 
spanked and put to bed. This will cer- 
tainly prove a vital blow to the widespread 
influence of all existing liberal youth move- 
ments. And this at a time when that influ- 
ence is most needed in national and inter- 
national affairs. We may lay our defeat to 
the “capitalist” press but wise youth will 
recognize this as an excuse. The rebuff if 
it comes will be the cost that we as leaders 
of Christian youth must pay for our lack 
of drive and dynamic. We have stood be- 
wildered as have most of our elders before 
the onslaught of those inspired by a man- 
made materialistic ideology. We have heard 
them shout that theirs is the only way to 
a new order and in our bewilderment we 
have feebly nodded our assent. They have 
told us that life is food and raiment. We 


are not sufficiently persuaded that it is 
more to demand our right to say so. 
There seem to be but two alternatives 
to this threatened destruction of the effec- 
tiveness of the present youth movement. 
The first is clearly a revitalized bloc of 
Christian youth who will restore demo- 
cratic procedure in the work of the present 
Congress. If it is impossible to salvage the 
Congress in this manner, we must choose 
the second alternative: the founding of a 
strong Christian youth movement. Such a 
movement, if it is to come into being, must 
have as its founders men who are persuaded 
that any vital radical movement can have 
no other foundation than that whose build- 
er and maker is God. These are not pious 
words. The conviction which they express 
stems from the only source of truth and 
power which is adequate to the radical 
transformation of individuals and to the 
radical transformation of our present social 
order. A. B. B. - F. H. L. 


Another Choice 


We have been hearing so much about 
the relative merits of the two sides most 
visibly engaged in the current European 
struggle that it is probably heresy to sug- 
gest another line. There are, nevertheless, 
in the news and in the reports of observers 
just returned from Europe, indications that 
the international aspects of this war are of 
secondary importance to its revolutionary 
aspect, that choosing between Britain and 
Germany is an over-simplification of the 
very ethical problems which form the basis 
of the choice. 

The tragedy in Europe today is that she 
is fighting a revolutionary, vertical war 
while she is locked within the horizontal 
forms of nationalism. It is as if we were 
playing tug-of-war with taffy. The forms 
with which we play don’t allow the game 


properly to express itself. The ultimate 


tragedy is, of course, that another ten mil- 
lion boys will be killed because of the drag 
of an archaic social form, killed for some- 
thing they have no real desire to give their 
lives for. 

This fundamental disparity between the 
war-force and the war-form gives us some 
of the much-mentioned “phony-ness” of the 
current conflict. Hence, we see the unbe- 
lievable picture of one nation, paralyzed 
by war fear, sprinting to make its arms and 
armed forces adequate for defense, at the 
same time allowing the recruiting of forces 
and material for a war in which she is not 
engaged. We see the volte-face of German 
policy: from extreme nationalism to the 
world revolution of Dr. Robert Ley’s re- 
cent speech. We see the great international, 
imperial Britain suddenly more nationalistic 
than Germany. We see the hesitancy to 
take an offensive on both sides. We hear 
more talk of peace from Berlin than from 
Paris-London. These are some of the per- 
versions which reveal a basic maladjust- 
ment of drives within European civiliza- 
tion. 

The truth is that European nation-states 
no longer exist. Pressures toward interna- 
tionalism: the radio, speed of communica- 
tion, trade, art, the labor movement, the 
world interlocking of economic forces, have 
actually made the present political subdi- 
visions as outmoded as our American sys- 
tem of Indian reservations. It is a commen- 
tary on the stubborn conservatism of man 
that instead of changing the forms, he 
heightens their importance, erects barriers 
at every frontier, and lapses into tribal bar- 
barism for the necessary emotional sanc- 
tion. It is also a commentary on the per- 
verse stupidity of man that he will cherish 
the forms with his own blood and the blood 
of all his brothers; in short, wipe out his 
civilization, rather than change the forms. 


All of this leads to a question: how can 
(Continued on Page 24) 


A Creed for Today In Words of Today 


William Adams Brown 


What the world needs today more than 
anything else is a unified faith, something 
simple enough to be understood, certain 
enough to meet the strain of life. 

We Christians believe that we have such 
a faith but we have not been able to per- 
suade the world that this is so. When peo- 
ple go to Church they hear many things, 
seldom the one thing that is needful, so 
they are turning to other teachers; some to 
the scientists, others to the dictators, for the 
guidance and leadership they need. 

Fortune has recently commented in a 
leading editorial on the failure of the 
Church to give men the clear guidance 
they need. The editor tells us that if the 
clergy cannot do this for us, the laymen 
will then take a hand at it, though he has 
his doubts as to their qualification for the 
task. 

I have been asking myself what was the 
reason for this lack of authoritative leader- 
ship on the part of the Church. Two rea- 


sons may be given. One is that we have not 
been able to put our faith in such simple 
words that the layman can understand it. 
The other is that while men would like to 
believe what we say they do not take our 
profession seriously because sometimes our 
lives give the lie to our creed. 

There was a time not so many years ago, 
when it was difficult to persuade people 
that Christians had a common gospel. That 
should no longer be true. In the great af- 
firmations of Lausanne, of Jerusalem and 
of Edinburgh, the leaders of all the larger 
branches of the Church with the single ex- 
ception of that of Rome, have been able 
to unite in a common confession of faith. 
Unfortunately multitudes of our fellow- 
Christians have not yet found this out. It 
is high time that they did. 

Let me try to put into fresh words some 
of the things which we Christians believe 
in common. This Creed is a short one. It 
has these articles: 


(1) This is a meaningful world because the living God is at work in it. 
(2) We know that God is at work in the world because He is speaking 


to us in nature, in history, in the institutions of human society, in our own 
souls, but specially through the living Christ—the story of whose earthly life, 
sacrificial death and triumphant resurrection has been preserved for us in the 
Bible and whose continuing influence is being mediated to us through the 
Church. 

Through this revelation God is telling us some things we need to know 
about Himself, about ourselves and about our world. 

(3) He is telling us about Himself, that He is Christlike, that is, that 
He is at once uncompromising and tender, at once wise and patient, but above 
all that He is all-sufficient, able to do for us exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or even think. 

(4) He is telling us about ourselves, that in spite of our limitations and 
failures, our weakness, our selfishness, our ineffectiveness, our restlessness, it is 
His purpose to make us over into the kind of persons Jesus Christ was in His 
human life, that is, strong, God-centered, effective, unified. 
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(5) He is telling us about our world, the part which we can see and 
science can describe for us, and that larger part that is unseen, of which 
science can tell us nothing; that in spite of all its mystery and tragedy it is 
God’s world and that He is making it over into the kind of place that is fit to 
be a home for His sons and daughters. 

(6) He is telling us further that the agent He has chosen for this trans- 
forming work is His Church, not the imperfect institutional approximation 
which we see today, but the company of men and women who have been |. 
made alive by Jesus Christ and are living in His fellowship; those who are still 
on earth and that larger company who have gone before and who are to come 
after—what the Creed calls the communion of saints. 

(7) So much in general. But God is telling us something in particular. 
He is telling us, that however often we have failed in the past and however 
helpless and blameworthy we may feel in the present, there are resources in 
God which can make us all that He would have us be and that the way to lay 
hold of these resources is through simple faith that works by love. 

(8) What is true of us as individuals is true of all of us together. There 
are resources in God that can make over His Church. More than this, and 
better than this, there are resources in God that can make over our world. 
And the way to lay hold of these is through faith that works by love. 

(9) Finally, how can we be sure that we are right when we say of God, 
“We know that this is His plan for us, for His Church and for our world.” 
Because in the measure that we live by any other gospel we become weak, 
ineffective, disorganized, unhappy; in the measure that we live by this Gospel : 
we become strong, effective, unified, happy. And what is true of us as indi- 


viduals is equally true of the church and of the world. 


This at least, you will agree with me, is 
our Christian Gospel. This is common 
Christian property. Contrast it with the 
gospels that compete for the allegiance of 
men—the gospel of Science, which knows 
truth but not love; the gospel of the Dic- 
tators, which puts nation, class or race 
above humanity. How much more our 
Christian Gospel has to give! 

Why does it not register? Why do not 
we see Christians devoting themselves with 
passionate enthusiasm to making it prevail 
in the world? 

This is a question which each one of us 
must answer for himself. There are many 
answers which might be given. Perhaps it 
is because we have taken God’s gifts to us 
too much for granted, as if they could be 


had without a price. Or it may be that we 


have been content to give religion a part of 
our life, forgetting that God wants it all. Or 
perhaps there has been some hidden per- 
sonal weakness, some love of ease or pride 
or self, that has made us shrink from the 
sacrifice the Master requires if we are to 
share His victory. 

All these answers may be true answers 
but they are not the whole explanation. I 
believe that there is a deeper reason. It is 
because we have not put first things first. 
We believe in our Gospel but we believe in 
other things besides—our denomination, 
our local church, our position, our move- 
ment. We have not been willing to see these 
lesser things in their relation to the one 
thing that really matters—the whole church 


of the living and transforming Christ. 
(Continued on Page 25) 


Present-Day Swiss Reformed Preaching: 
Its Message to Us 


Cedric Jaggard 


The inspiration for this article was direct 
contact in the city of Basle, Switzerland, 
with Reformed preaching by men active 
in that recent re-awakening of Christian 
faith to which Karl Barth has given the 
most influential theological expression. The 
basis of what follows, however, is largely 
a homiletics seminar under one of these 
preachers who is also Barth’s closest 
theological associate, Eduard Thurneysen, 
and the actual works of Barth himself. 

Barth’s own definition of preaching as 
given in his Church Dogmatics is a good 
starting point. He calls preaching “the at- 
tempt undertaken by one called to it in the 
church, in the form of an explanation of a 
portion of biblical witness to Revelation, to 
speak forth in his own words the promise 
of the Revelation to be expected here and 
now, and of the Atonement, and of God’s 
calling, and to make them understandable 
to the man of the present.” 

The right kind of preaching, then, can 
proceed only on the basic assumption that 
the preacher has heard the Word of God. 
Yet his preaching in itself should not be 
called the Word. Rather does it become the 
Word as the Holy Spirit through it con- 
vinces the heart of the hearer and brings 
into it Christ. It is essential to understand 
that the Word is not something static which 
one can explain by pointing to it: “a Reve- 
lation objective in itself . . . which does not 
penetrate into man, would be an idol like 
any other idol.” The sermon is a bearing 
of witness which may become the Word. 
That such a miracle will happen is Christ’s 


promise to His Church: therein lies the 
hope that the foolishness of preaching may 
become the act of God, for “man as such 
has no possibility of speaking the Word of 
God.” 

The one who has heard the Word and 
who is called to preach the Word finds 
that preaching has its primary task in the 
exposition of the Scriptures. Exposition has 
two chief aspects: the explaining of the 
meaning so that hearers may understand 
the selection text and the application of it 
to a particular congregation at a particular 
time. Here there is a radical difference from 
current American liberal preaching, which 
is practically never biblical in the same 
sense: a biblical verse is not infrequently 
used as a Starting point, but seldom is it 
allowed to explain itself. A single line is 
isolated from its context, and the preacher 
often rejects the biblical message and gives 
his own. Sometimes the text is merely 
added, as it were, to clinch the preacher’s 
argument. Modern Swiss Reformed preach- 
ing makes the text the fundamental mes- 
sage of the sermon, a text related to its 
context and to the whole of Scripture. The 
greatest effort is made to exclude any 
third influence between the Word and the 
hearer. Such preaching is bound to Scrip- 
ture. 

But this message is a living message. 
Thus it is also free: it speaks to the mo- 
ment: a sermon equally good in country 
and city is a poor sermon. The sermon is 
not for the purpose of preaching a theology, 
or for giving historical or general cultural 


information. The preacher is not a school- 
master or a philosopher: he is a witness- 
bearer. Also, the sermon is preached to 
man. Thus the preacher must be with and 
know his congregation, knowing it not 
merely in a general sense, but in the light 
of Scripture and of the Scripture’s essential 
message of the Atonement. The sermon 
should be such an explanation and applica- 
tion of the text that it arouses the people 
and guides them in their thoughts, making 
clear what it has to say to them! The Word 
is not only from God: it is also to man. 

Yet, what it primarily has to say is to 
be found in the source of the Word and 
not in an analysis of man’s psychological, 
economic, or moral needs. For this reason 
the text is the appropriate starting point of 
a sermon. What further introduction than 
the worship service and the text itself is 
needed? Why interrupt that God-centred- 
ness which (even from the standpoint o* 
psychology!) is the emphasis of the best 
type of worship? In a Swiss city of less than 
two hundred thousand population, congre- 
gations which compare in size with those of 
our largest New York Protestant churches 
can be led into the hearing of sermons with- 
out artificial stimuli. Why cannot people 
elsewhere be brought to the same level, 
despite differences in tradition? Why create 
between the service and the sermon a gap 
which the congregation must bridge? 

An American on going into a Swiss Re- 
formed service is impressed not only with 
the way in which the preacher goes direct- 
ly to his message without “beating-around- 
the-bush,” but also with the discovery that 
the bulk of the sermon proclaims positive 
Christianity. The particular problems of 
the Christian life arising from man’s Sin 
are given their proper place, but the em- 
phasis is on Christ, the positive source of 
hope. Preaching proceeds through the text 
from verse to verse, preserving the Scrip- 


tural thread, gaining momentum, and be- . 


ing continually related to the listeners. Yes, 
even psychologically, a positive Gospel must 
be preferred to a negative one! 

Besides the largely negative sermon the 
“topic sermon” is also excluded from Swiss 
Reformed preaching. “Democracy,” 
“Love,” “Justification” would be ill-ad- 
vised sermon subjects. One does not bear 
witness by presenting a theme or a prob- 
lem. 

The Protestant Church is primarily a 
preaching church. For it preaching is the 
primary means through which God brings 
His Revelation, i.e., Christ, to men. The 
sacraments of Baptism and Communion 
assist in this proclamation of the Word. 
The Word is the criterion of preaching, but 
it is also the commission for preaching, the 
content of preaching, and what through 
the grace of God preaching sometimes be- 
comes. Likewise, the Word is the criterion 
of theology, of religious education, and of 
church liturgy and hymns. This Word is 
Christ, but Christ as revealed; this Word 
is also Scripture and preaching in so far as 
they become the Word. 

That the Holy Spirit at times uses means 
other than the Bible and preaching to bring 
the Word—joy and sorrow, or the impact 
of natural events—is not to be denied. But 
two considerations are to be held in mind: 
the Word is the Word only if it is Jesus 
Christ in His Revelation; and, no matter 
how the Spirit works in individual in- 
stances, the task which God has given the 
Church is that of bearing witness to Christ 
under the guidance of the Scriptural wit- 
ness. Thus, preaching does not look for its 
content to the personal piety of the preach- 
er, however genuine, or to his reason or his 
appreciation of values, for true preaching 
is not a speaking of one’s own ideas of the 
truth: it is a witness to the Truth and the 
Light, which is Christ Jesus. It goes beyond 
all “religious experiences” to the Source of 

(Continued on Page 25) 


Let Him Who Is Without Sin 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


“Therefore thou art inexcusable O man, 
whosoever thou art that judgest; for where- 
in thou judgest another, thou condemnest 
thyself; for thou thyself, doest the same 
thing.” Romans 2: 1. 

The one element in modern culture 
which gives it unity and cohesion in all of 
its variety and contradictions is its rejection 
of the Christian doctrine of original sin. 
Particularly since the eighteenth century it 
has been the fashion to believe in the 
essential goodness of man and to seek for 
some particular and historical cause of his 
social wrong-doing. This was assumed to 
be a great advance over Christian pessim- 
ism. It meant that the evil which men did 
could be gradually eliminated. The rejec- 
tion of the docirine of original sin, of the 
Christian belief that all men are involved 
in sin inevitably, has been so general that 
most modern Christians regard the doctrine 
as an ancient superstition for which Chris- 
tians must be apologetic and which they 
must be careful to disavow. In recent 
decades no one has bothered to disavow it, 
however, because modern culture had made 
such inroads into original Christian posi- 
tions, that virtually no one believed the 
doctrine; and there are many church mem- 
bers who have never heard of it. 

One consequence of this disavowal of 
a profound Christian doctrine is that Chris- 
tians are just as superficial as the surround- 
ing secular culture in dealing with the 
tragic facts of this era of a declining civili- 
zation. We can not deal with the terrible 
facts of social anarchy and political tyranny 
into which western civilization has fallen 
in terms of pity and a sense of common 
guilt because Christians are just as anxious 


as non-Christians to prove that, whatever 
may be the disease from which European 
nations suffer and whatever the sins which 
they have committed, we are not involved 
in their guilt because we have disavowed 
whatever specific “system”—whether the 
“war system” of “imperialism” or “nation- 
alism”—we hold responsible for war. We 
try to find the evil outside and not inside 
of man. 

Some of the savants of the cighteenth 
century held organized religion responsible 
for man’s sin. They believed that “fanati- 
cism” and “bigotry” were the fruits of 
religion. They were quite right of course 
in recognizing the religious overtones in all 
fanaticism. But they failed to inquire why 
man was so constituted that he could make 
fanatic claims for his particular values and 
beliefs. They did not see that man’s tend- 
ency toward self-glorification was cause 
and not consequence of his fanaticisms and 
bigotries. The proof that this is so is given 
by the fact that ridiculous priest-kings are 
worshiped by modern secular religions in 
Russia and Germany without the benefit 
of clergy, though the classical religion 
which was supposed to be the cause of 
such idolatry has been abolished in those 
countries. 

Some of the wise men of the eighteenth 
century believed that bad governments 
were responsible for bad people. They be- 
lieved that unjust governments made peo- 
ple unjust, but they did not bother to ex- 
plain by what quality in human nature 
unjust governments could arise. Why did 
mankind not remain in the primitive in- 
nocency of early communistic tribalism? 
Marxism went one step further and insisted 


that it was not evil political organization 
but a fault in the economic organization 
which corrupted man. Governments were 
merely the instruments of dominant classes. 
The emergence of such dominant classes 
was the real “fall” of man. But the Marx- 
ists did not explain what it was in man 
which permitted the primitive communism 
and equalitarianism to be broken. 

There were other less social and political 
explanations of human wrongdoing. They 
were all more or less remotely related to 
the classical rather than Christian view 
of man. The idea they held in common 
was that man was evil insofar as he was 
ignorant. As his mind developed, the force 
of reason would emancipate him from the 
inertia of the physical life, the ‘parochial- 
ism and bigotry of partial interests, and 
make him a champion of universal values. 
These theories neglected to observe that 
an intelligent man may merely rationalize 
special interests and give them the sem- 
blance of universal values, more plausibly 
than an ignorant man. In the next presi- 
dential election more college graduates 
than non-college graduates will seek to 
make the absurd propositions of laissez 
faire economics seem plausible, not because 
they would solve our economic problems 
but because they might save taxes and 
prevent government interference in busi- 
ness, policies which would benefit privileged 
college graduates more than the uneducated 

All of these theories have a measure of 
validity in explaining specific forms of evil 
but none of them explain why man should 
have an inclination to evil. Bad religion 
may aggravate the fanaticism and bigotry 
of man. But why is man addicted to bad 
religion? Bad governments may aggravate 
human injustice. But why should strong 
men use governments to oppress their 
fellowmen? What is it in man which 
tempts him to subordinate the will of others 


under his own will? This injustice is the 
social dimension of his pride. The class 
division of human society, may as Marxism 
believes, be an even prior fault in man’s 
social organization. But why is it that when 
man became free enough to emerge from 
the tribal unity he should have constructed 
tyrannical economic organizations? Is there 
not some significance that social sin came 
with social freedom? And that this is 
inevitably so? This is what points to the 
Christian doctrine of original sin. Man 
inevitably makes misuse of his freedom 
and involves himself in injustice. 
American Christianity is more com- 
pletely under the influence of eighteenth 
century thought than the Christian church 
in any modern nation. As a consequence 
most of our explanations for the evil in 
human history belong to the Enlighten- 
ment rather than to the Christian tradi- 
tion. We speak of the “war system” and 
ask Christians to disavow it. At a recent 
conference in Cleveland a resolution ex- 
pressing a sense of common contribution 
for the evils of war was opposed by a 
pacifist clergymen who contended that the 
Christians who refused to have anything 
to do with the “war system” should be 
exempted from this common guilt. Another 
clergymen maintained that if the church 
did not disavow the “war system” another 
institution would arise which would ac- 
complish this fact. As if the war system 
were not in all of us, insofar as we are 
sinful men, and life is in conflict with life 
because of our sin’! This does not mean 
that nations have to live in their present 
anarchy. But if they overcome war it will 
be because they are able to construct an 
international political system which arbi- 
trates and adjudicates the rivalries of na- 
tions and the competing vitalities of peo- 
ples. Does anyone know of any political 
system which completely abolishes the 


contest of life with life? Is it not the nature 
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of politics at its best, to regularize, control, 
balance and beguile this contest of power, 
rather than to abolish it? 

The business of finding a vantage point 
from which we, as the righteous, are able 
to condemn the unrighteous, was given a 
particular impetus by Marxism in the past 
century. As a political philosophy Marxism 
rightly points to the injustices which arise 
from the disproportions of economic power 
in our capitalistic economic system. But as 
a religious philosophy it wrongly claims to 
have a method of redeeming all society 
from selfishness and all nations from “im- 
perialism.” It believes that socialistic na- 
tions are by definition not imperialistic. 
When tragic history disproves this naive 
assumption it tries desperately to refute his- 
tory by its dogma. It is surprising that not 
a few parsons belong to those who refuse 
to entertain the obvious testimonies of con- 
temporary history upon this point, because 
this would involve refutation of their most 
cherished dogma that capitalistic nations 
are imperialistic and socialistic nations are 
not. The fact that this should be a problem 
even in the church is a measure of the 
degree to which Christian theology has 
been dissipated in the American church. 

There is a section of the American 
church which does not follow the Eigh- 
teenth century in its belief that sin can be 
eliminated by eliminating specific causes 
of specific sins. It is quite aware of the 
fact that all forms of social sin are but 
configurations of the basic sin of self-love 
in the human heart. But those who belong 
to this section are convinced that it is 
possible to eliminate self-love from the 
human heart. They believe that it is pos- 
sible for men to pledge themselves to the 
“way of love,” to the “law of Christ,” and 
thereupon become unselfish. They do not 
believe that the confession of St. Paul— 
“there is a law in my members which wars 
against the law that is in my mind”—was 
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meant to describe the state of man after 
conversion but only before. The Protestant 
Reformation was fought on this issue. It 
charged Catholicism with having a too 
easy faith in human perfectability. It is 
significant however that sectarian Protes- 
tantism, went a step beyond Catholicism in 
its confidence in human perfectability. And 
American Protestantism is primarily sec- 
tarian in origin. This may explain why 
so many American Christians believe that 
obeying the precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount is a comparatively simple matter. 
There is little recognition in American 
Christianity of the basic contradiction be- 
tween life, on any level of goodness, and 
the absolute love commanded in the gos- 
pels. The vapid hope of the Buchman 
movement that it can stop wars, merely 
by preaching “absolute unselfishness” to 
the nations is in a sense the final fruit of a 
perfectionism which has gone to seed. It 
is inferior to Catholic perfectionism be- 
cause the latter has at least a decent sense 
of the tremendous struggle and self- disci- 
pline which Christian perfection requires. 

The ultimate paradox of the Christian 
law of love is always missed by superficial 
perfectionists. It is that forgiveness, which 
is the highest possibility of love, is possible 
only to those who know themselves to be 
sinners and are conscious of being equally 
involved in the guilt of the world, no 
matter what relative goodness they may 
have achieved. All simple idealists are 
ultimately confronted with disillusionment 
when it is realized that the stubborn 
realities of history do not conform so easily 
to the absolute ideals which we set before 
them. Our modern culture stands in such 
a crisis of disillusionment. We meet such 
a crisis either by a more frantic self- 
righteousness, or by allowing disillusion- 
ment to betray us into cynicism. But there 
is another possibility beyond self-righteous- 

P (Continued on Page 25) 


Meditations 
Clarence Falk 


Driftwood 

A poor, broken bit of humanity drifted into me at midnight down by 
the ferry slip. Driftwood! Bitter at the thought of having to ask further how to 
get to a flop-house. To my remark that it doesn’t cost anything to ask questions, 
he stormed pitifully against the abuse and scorn he received from those he so 
approached. The storm subsided for a moment as he turned to me plaintively, 
“You know that ain’t right.” 

No, “it ain’t right,” and God have mercy upon us. I should have fallen 
at the feet of this “drunken bum” and begged him to forgive our arrogance 
and flinty hearts. Here is a human soul, precious in the sight of God, and we 
kick him aside as refuse that should be cleaned up and disposed of. Verily, 
the Lord may well say to us, “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire .. . for inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of these, ye did it 
not unto me.” 

We are storing up the “grapes of wrath,” and woe betide us unless we 
repent and turn from our evil ways. 


The Leap of Faith 

I must make the leap—there is no way of escaping this plunge of faith. 

I am lured to the jumping-off place by the beckoning call from the other 
side, but I hesitate to leap the abyss that separates me from God. What if I 
should fall? And once across, there would be no returning. And there ARE 
fair places here. 

Is there no bridge over which I might pass safely to and fro? In vain 
I explore up and down the rim for a link between the two worlds—God’s 
and mine. Discouraged and afraid I withdraw to the safety of the interior. 

But this voice will not let me go! Again and again it calls me to the 
abyss, and my heart can find no rest. O Christ, I know there is none other way. 
Have patience, Lord, forsake me not. This leap of faith I'll make one day. 


“He Could Offer Me Nothing” 

I was face to face with a tragic soul! A widow of middle-age, the death 
of her husband in the full bloom of life was the final stroke to a sorrowful 
career that crushed her faith. Her good parents had been taken from her, 
one following hard upon the other, in middle life. Her sister is burdened with 
an imbecile child. And then her husband went! 

She had been devoutly religious from a little child, and at one time 
seriously considered going to India as a missionary. When the final crushing 


blow of her husband’s death struck she staggered to the minister for aid. He 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Religious Education and the Crisis 
Franklin H. Littell 


The low spiritual state of the Church is 
a subject for discussion in many quarters. 
This sense of crisis finds expression in vari- 
ous ways, some hostile and some friendly. 
But by far the largest and most significant 
group is the indifferent. To most, the 
Church is neither here nor there; it is on 
the periphery of life. It just doesn’t count. 

The Student Volunteer Movement, once 
a center of missionary vigor, has recently 
held forth in an emergency conference. 
The mission boards of our several churches 
have been holding conversations, and are 
now planning an exploratory conference at 
Silver Bay this summer. There is a growing 
uneasiness among persons and organizations 
connected with the International Council 
of Religious Education. 

More and more frequently the funda- 
mental questions are being asked. Why is 
the Church out of the main channel? Why 
is there a spreading contempt for program 
alone, for the passing of resolutions? Why 
has missionary activity fallen off more than 
fifty per cent in finance and personnel in 
the last fifteen years? To ask these questions 
is to answer the former: We are not win- 
ning people because we have lost that sense 
of desperate earnestness, of compelling ur- 
gency of the Gospel. 

We have abandoned an evangelical em- 
phasis for “religious education.” And it is 
our continued discovery that in the latter 
field we have not re-discovered the well- 
springs of profound religious living. And it 
is right that now, with breakdown and 
crisis everywhere about us, we should ques- 
tion the leadership which has led us into 
a pit of doubt. 


In discussing R. E., we should make it 


clear that there is no quarrel over methods. 
For teaching in techniques the pragmatic 
test will suffice. But the R. E. which we 
have been taught is more than a question 
of methods: it has a theological axe to 
grind, admitted or not. It is a philosophy, 
with strong presuppositions concerning the 
nature of God, man, the Universe. And 
the danger is that these concepts, proving 
unsatisfactory, will discredit the techniques 
commonly associated with them. For the 
concepts themselves are heavily under fire. 

In a day of disintegration, there is wav- 
ering in the Church where there should be 
a rock of faith. Decision has been dis- 
counted, the necessity for personal commit- 
ment forgotten. The disciplined life of the 
intensely sincere group has given way to 
the easy skepticism of personal irrespon- 
sibility toward the Church and its tradi- 
tions. We are neither building Christians 
who will hold fast that which is good nor 
giving them that which is good. The de- 
mand for the Christian to break radically 
from his former natural life of complacen- 
cy has been completely muffled. Where our 
grandfathers called it “conversion” we may 
speak of “a new departure,” but that pro- 
foundly psychological teaching must be re- 
tained. We have to re-discover and re- 
adapt some of the techniques of the circuit 
riders. 

Our religious thought has been guided 
into this morass of doubt by faith in 
Gradualism. In its teaching concerning the 
slow, evolutionary, progressive unfolding 
of the Kingdom, the sense of urgency and 
crisis has been lost. Now, with the tension 
of world collapse thrust upon it from the 
outside, its own limpid spirit is crushed. 
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When the time of testing comes, only the 
soul tempered in fire and struggle can 
emerge. We have completely externalized 
our belief, and there is now no sustaining 
mystery which makes it secure at heart. 

We have been taught that the unfolding 
of the human spirit, individually and in 
society, is the goal of teaching. But today, 
with the demonic forces in full outburst, 
we wonder. Perhaps we want less John 
Dewey and more Romans 8:35-39. It is 
not pursuit of True Humanity which will 
fill our Protestant souls. But, ironically, 
this is the answer of both Thomistic Ro- 
man Catholic and liberal teacher of reli- 
gious education. “Ironically,” because our 
teachers still claim to be fighting the old 
fight along the Scale of Authority, between 
liberalism and fundamentalism—with Ro- 
man Catholicism as a foil. We know that 
we are sinful. We know that the free re- 
lease of our own ego will produce hell and 
not heaven. When will religious education 
meet us where we are? When will it con- 
tent itself with undergirding the open 
declaration of the Gospel, and give up its 
prideful claim to be the Gospel itself? 

In terms of the growth of the Church, 
the scale of our thought is not our assertion 
of individuality. The human assertion of 
our time is freedom from God’s rule; the 
Gospel of His Son will not be preached by 
defence of Atomism. The revolt against 
Authority has given us the terrible claims 
of racialism and the totalitarian state, not 
to mention the fluttering demands of a 
hundred other “we-groups.” Indeed, the 
previous age more than any other has been 
characterized by release of the human spirit 
from any claims or authorities. And now we 
find that, by leaving a vacuum, we have 
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made way for seven demons more terrible 
than the first. And our latter state is worse 
than our former. We should have labored 
instead to replace the false god by the 
Spirit which can alone guide His followers 
rightly in this world. The question is not 
“Authority?,” but “What Authority?,” and 
our answer must be given in terms of our 
responsibility to His Church. 


The story is that Nicodemus came to one 
of the prominent leaders in religious edu- 
cation. He said, “Master, What shall I do 
to be saved?” And the teacher replied, 
“Well, What do you think?” The trouble 
is that we have the voices of the Scribes 
and the Pharisees. We do not speak “as one 
having authority,” and men do not find in 
us either the Way or the Spirit. 


We are here on earth for a definite pur- 
pose, and that purpose is not the pamper- 
ing of our own reservations or those of 
others. Our lives and others’ find meaning 
in Him. There is no fuzziness about this. 
The teaching of Jesus Christ is a piercing 
sword, or it is not Him that is being taught. 


As we humbly seek to be led more rightly 
than before, we must take care that the 
methods which we have learned are not 
lost. For the easy assumptions will be win- 
nowed away. And above all let us remem- 
ber our calling, and not apologize for it! 


“For I am not ashamed of the gospel: 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth; to the Few first, 
and also to the Greek. For therein is re- 
vealed a righteousness of God from faith 
to faith: as it is written, But the righteous 
shall live by faith.’ | (Romans 1:16-17) 


From An English Pacifist 
Charles E. Raven 


[Canon Charles E. Raven, prominent 
English Pacifist leader, sends from the cen- 
ter of the European war crisis the follow- 
ing words to students of Union Theological 
Seminary. Canon Raven writes in direct 
answer to a group of questions sent to him 
from Union. Because of his great influence 
in his visit to the seminary last year, and 
because of his rare combination of theolog- 
ical and practical insight into the problems 
of war, Canon Raven was considered espe- 
cially able to respond to the questions on 
pacifism at Union today. The questions sent 
to Canon Raven were chosen on the basis 
of the present war crisis and the attacks 
upon pacifism in the theology of many 
leading Christian leaders, most prominent 
of whom is Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr.—The 
Editors. | 


Dear friends at Union: 

Here is an attempt to answer your ques- 
tions. I was deeply touched by your letter, 
and only wish I could answer more ade- 
quately. 


To answer your questions adequately 
would require a volume on Christian theol- 
ogy and ethics; and that is beyond my 
powers. I can only give a reply in outline. 
First a few general remarks. 

The tension between obedience to an 
absolute demand (Be ye perfect) and ex- 
istence in a corrupt and sinful world is 
inescapable: Christ accepted it, but in His 
own chosen time met its challenge and by 
the Cross revealed the means and cost of 
overcoming evil. The challenge of war is 
the concrete manifestation of evil which 


confronts our generation—as slavery was 
the issue a century ago. 

When Dr. Niebuhr says, as he said in the 
Christian News Letter, that there is “no 
evidence that tyranny could be overcome 
except by force,” he seems to me to deny 
the whole Christian gospel; for Christ nei- 
ther fought nor fled, but conquered tyran- 
ny on Calvary. 


Christians cannot escape a measure of 
compromise; for to contract out of society 
if possible would be inconsistent with the 
incarnational method. But when a clear 
challenge comes, they deny their faith and 
surrender the opportunity of victory if they 
do not stand by their belief in victory by 
the Cross. 

I should have written a reply to Dr. Nie- 
buhr, but it seemed fairer to him to await 
his Gifford Lectures. He may in them show 
that he has a grasp of the Christian doc- 
trine of salvation; at present I do not see 
much sign of it in any of his writings. 

So to your questions: 

1. Since history involves a compromise 
between the sinful world and a Christian 
ideal perfection, what, from your experi- 
ence, has proved to be the best practical 
standard to guide our action at the point 
of compromise? Where does the British 
pacifist draw his line of compromise today 
in the war? Where, do you think, should 
the American Christian draw his line of 
compromise in a country not at war? 

It is not for me or for any Christian to 
legislate for others as to the precise point 
at which they must draw the line. British 
pacifists differ widely: but most agree (a) 
that absolute non-cooperation involves 


either suicide or a desert island; (b) that 
direct participation in war is impossible for 
them; (c) that a good practical guide is 
that what is right for them in peace (e.g., 
service to the health, education, religion of 
the community) does not become wrong in 
war; (d) that there is a special obligation 
to Christian service and witness. 

In America I should stress this last point, 
and urge the opportunity upon you (a) of 
dealing with causes of war, economic, so- 
cial, political, and individual in your own 
country; (b) of thinking and working for 
cooperation with Europe in achieving a 
speedy and righteous peace. 

2. Is it possible that pacifism can be an 
individual witness and not a political tac- 
tic? If it is only individual, how does it 
register in history? 

I cannot draw a hard line between indi- 
vidual witness and political tactic: the one 
leads into the other. Christ’s witness cre- 
ated the polity of the Church, and so “reg- 
istered in history.” 

3. Pacifism is a long-term program, in- 
volving the practice of Christian construc- 
tive measures. When the pacifist program 
and ideal have been flaunted for years, is it 
possible to look to pacifism in a crisis? At 
the present juncture may not arms be the 
only way to stop the sweep of tyranny over 
Europe, in the combined strength of the 
Nazi and Soviet military might? May we 
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perhaps look upon war as an inescapable 
visitation upon the world for its hatred and 
sins? 

War is certainly a visitation or judgment 
for sin. The Christian is bound to meet that 
visitation (so far as he can) in the Spirit 
of Christ. It is a call to repentance, not a 
summons to cast out Satan by Satan. To 
say “only force can save us” is to deny that 
we have a gospel of salvation. That paci- 
fism is a long-term policy, does not mean 
that we can disavow it. 

4. How can Christians begin to lay the 
foundations for a post-war reconstruction? 

By witness against the evils of a social 
order that denies the worth of personality, 
destroys true community, deifies Mammon; 
by witness to the conviction that society is 
redeemable and by working for its redemp- 
tion; by study of the means by which this 
can be effected—means which involve not 
merely a readjustment of economic and 
political machinery, but more radical 
changes in human character and relation- 
ships. 

This is very scrappy: but life here is busy 
and difficult. 

* # 

With my love to you all—and the mem- 
ory of my visit is a very.constant encour- 
agement. 

Yours ever sincerely, 
Cares E. RAVEN 


Philosophy In Exile 
Ralph T. Haas 


There is a perilous feeling in our day 
that man stands upon the edge of an abyss 
from which only divine intervention can 
save him. In many areas, democracy with 
its inherent emphasis upon the worth of 
man, and the love of truth which has been 
the determinative force in man’s highest 
achievements, have met a pitiless doom. 
The spirit of man has been humbled. His 
faith in his own ability to understand the 


meaning of his existence has been broken 


by the aggressive emergence of the “irra- 
tional” as a power in his corporate life. 

In tragic bewilderment entire peoples 
have retreated within the womb of tribal- 
ism, seeking in their mutual hopes and 
common hatreds a security which the ma- 
chine age has thus far denied them. In the 
exaltation of the state and the Fuehrer, 
they have sought to reknit the broken 
strands of their existence, and discover in 
the precarious destiny of the tribe, a new 
meaning for their lives. 

But even in the totalitarian nations there 
are devout Christians, who still orient their 
lives godwards and for whom fascism re- 
mains an expedient political force and not a 
religious one. They, with devout Christians 
everywhere, have clutched more desperate- 
ly the ties that bind them to their Creator, 
while the bonds of trust in their own hu- 
man abilities have been loosened. Thus 
there has arisen as.a new, vital force in our 
day, a supernaturalist theology which de- 
nies the power of reason to discover intel- 
ligibility in existence, and to guide man to 
a strengthening insight into the nature and 
purpose of God. 

Karl Barth in typical polemic has ex- 
pressed this common distrust of natural 
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theology and philosophy as follows: “If we 
are busied with true theology, we can only 
leave natural theology on one side as a 
great abyss to be avoided. We must turn 
our backs on it with horror and indigna- 
tion. Natural theology is like a snake, which 
if we look at it and do not strike it dead, 
will hypnotize and bite us.” This skepticism 
which looks askance upon a philosophy of 
religion is carried over into the realm of 
faith itself, and man, lest he become too 
self-assured and arrogant, even here can 
only affirm, “I believe that I believe.” 

It is not a mysterious coincidence that 
Nazism and Barthianism should have roots 
in a common social soil—a soil that has 
been well watered with tears of disillusion- 
ment and great sorrow. Although the Bar- 
thian defense of Christian essentials against 
the neo-pagan emphasis upon Blut und 
Boden must command our admiration and 
devotion, its stern dismissal of the philoso- 
pher from the inner courtyard of religious 
truth cannot be casually accepted. This 
exile of philosophy from the area of reli- 
gious truth, I do not believe can be justi- 
fied. The anti-intellectualist trend in Pro- 
testantism has ever served as a stimulating 
corrective to man’s self-exaltation and 
brought to him a humbling awareness of 
the transcendent “otherness” of God. But 
when this emphasis is presented as the sole 
content of Christianity, a great section of 
Christian truth is ignored. If man has been 
created in the image of God (and ortho- 
doxy has never maintained that the divine 
image has been completely obliterated) if 
the cosmos is the creation of an Infinite 
Creator, then the purposeful experience of 
men and the majestic movements of the 


cosmos must reveal traces of His Being. 

Theology and Philosophy therefore can 
never be considered as inalterably opposed, 
but complementary in their striving for 
truth. Theology with its nucleus of revela- 
tion proceeds largely in its reflection from 
the transcendent God to His creation. The 
truths which it clarifies and expounds are 
by and large sub specie aeternitatis. Phi- 
losophy on the other hand operates for 
the most part from creation upwards. Such 
a division does not limit the reflective oper- 
ations of the philosopher or the theologian, 
but only roughly defines the area in which 
each will generally operate. Neither ap- 
proach can be made without some element 
of the other being implied in it. Philosophy 
must ever point beyond itself to the re- 
vealed truths of theology, but at the same 
time it must scan these truths to discover 
the moral element within them and to seek 
their deepest relevance to human experi- 
ence. This is a task which cannot be ig- 
nored, if man is to grow spiritually in the 
cooperative work of the Kingdom. 

The Christian philosopher is neither an 
apologist, seeking to defend his faith against 
intellectual attacks, nor an arrogant ration- 
alist who seeks to imprison deity within the 
confines of the universe. He seeks truth 
without fear. But undergirding his search, 
there is the conviction that in his quest for 
an answer to the ultimate questions of ex- 
istence, he does not seek alone, but there is 
a God freely acting within him, who is not 
discovered but who reveals Himself to those 
who strive to understand. 

The ascendant theological dogmatism 
should have a salutary and purgative effect 
on the philosophy of religion. As Gilson has 
remarked, “Philosophy always lives to bury 
its undertakers.” Nevertheless the philoso- 
phy that survives must in humility free it- 
self from the arrant rationalism which dis- 
credited the truths of faith and against 
which the current irrationalism is a vehe- 
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ment protest. The arrogance of the “man 
of reason” has only been surpassed by the 
aggressive dogmatism of the “man of 
faith.” The Christian philosopher must rec- 
ognize the validity of the Revelation with 
which the theologian must deal. Once the 
loving God has revealed Himself, it is folly 
to philosophize as though no revelation has 
been granted. 

When philosophy is exposed to the 
verities of experience only a thoroughgoing 
realism is tenable. This is a lesson which 
philosophy has learned from the common 
sense experience of men. However, Real- 
ism, to be complete, must recognize reality 
not only in the world of things and selves, 
but in the realm of values. When value is 
apprehended by the human spirit, a clue 
to the nature of God is given, for it is the 
conviction of religious experience that the 
highest values are sustained by the Divine 
Spirit. It should be. recognized that reli- 
gious experience yields knowledge that is as 
objective and as vital as that gained 
through the reflective function of reason. 
Mysticism, when adequately safeguarded 
against ecstatic emotionalism, is not only 
a valid way of knowing, but provides in- 
dispensable insights for our interpretation 
of the universe. 

With the recurrent emphasis upon au- 
thority in our bewildered world and the 
ascendancy of a theological esoterism, the 
philosopher must be alert lest he be ex- 
cluded from the religious realm. His exile 
would be disastrous, for philosophy remains 
an effective antidote to theological dogma- 
tism, and can best interpret the historic 
truths of the church in terms of human ex- 
perience. Against a theological authoritari- 
anism, a philosophy of religion must assert 
the immanence of God in His creation, 
while holding the fort against the natural- 
ism of the day by revealing the Cosmic Pur- 
posive Spirit at its redemptive work, sum- 
moning created men to its creative tasks. 


A Christian Rural Life Center 
Alvin H. Scaff 


For years, prophets inside the church 
and out have been telling us that the popu- 
lation of the cities is born and reared in the 
country. Cities do not repopulate them- 
selves; there is constant movement of pop- 
ulation from the country to the cities. It 
follows, then, that what happens in the 
country today vitally affects the whole life 
of America tomorrow; this fact indicates 
the importance of the rural church in 
America. 

Need anyone speak to prove that the 
church in rural America is in a bad state 
of decay? Opportunity is found in the city, 
and we seek our fortunes where opportu- 
nity is to be found. Many rural churches 
are being abandoned, have no ministers, 
are undesirable because of lack of care. 
Rural churches fail because there is no 
leadership. Good ministers will not serve 
rural churches for long because the forces 
of the church and society are set to move 
them into “something better.” Rural min- 
isters earn from $200 to $1200 a year, plus 
parsonage. While this is sufficient for a 
comfortable living when there is no fam- 
ily, the economic pressure of family re- 
sponsibilities may force the minister to 
work on the side, get a better job in the 
city, or quit the ministry altogether. If 
he refuses to take a “better” job, he is con- 
sidered queer or without ambition. Men 
rarely make sacrifices to serve country 
churches because the church in general 
does not consider this sacrifice important. 
Families give themselves to foreign mission 
service because security is provided and 
the work is considered important; both the 
security and sense of importance is lacking 
in the work at home. 
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While no one has discovered a method 
that will inevitably produce results, lines of 
development are now being discovered. 
Consolidation is the clearest answer to the 
problems of rural life. The farms have been 
consolidated; mechanization makes it pos- 
sible for fewer men to farm larger areas. 
The government has consolidated its pro- 
gram in the county agent. The schools are 
rapidly being consolidated. Hard surface 
roads and automobiles make it possible for 
the people to travel greater distances. The 
tendency is to locate community life in cen- 
ters at least as large as a village; open coun- 
try institutions are definitely doomed. UI- 
timately the large number of denomina- 
tional churches scattered over rural Amer- 
ica will have to get together just as the one- 
room schools have been consolidated. 

One cannot face the realities of the 
church situation in America and speak with 
any immediate hope of a union movement 
among the rural churches. We need plans 
that can be realized now which have in 
them the possibility of ultimate radical re- 
construction. Such a plan is being worked 
out by the Congregational-Christian 
Church at Merom, Indiana, in the form of 
a Christian Rural Life Center; this project 
suggests some general plans for the estab- 
lishment of similar institutions elsewhere. 

A Christian Rural Life Center would not 
confine its influence to its own local neigh- 
borhood, but would make a regional ap- 
proach in its program, defining the region 
geographically, culturally and institution- 
ally. Before everything else, the region 
would be Christian; its staff would pro- 
claim the Christian message in relation to 
the life of the region as often and with as 


much skill and conviction as possible. Rural 
ministers of all denominations in the region 
would be welcome to come for help, ad- 
vice and mutual sharing of problems with 
other rural ministers. The Center would try 
to discover workable techniques and pass 
them on to all the churches in the region. 
As an expression of Christian good will 
and responsibility, it would cooperate with 
all governmental and educational agencies 
which are trying to improve the economic 
and social life of America. It would stimu- 
late discussion in the churches on com- 
munity problems and try to enrich the life 
of the community by providing a whole- 
some and creative recreational program. 
Basic building needs are: a meeting place 
for the local church, living quarters for 
whatever staff there is, a recreational hall 
for winter months and bad weather, a 
dormitory for groups that come in for con- 


ference, study or inspiration, and a few - 


other rooms including at least one for a 
handicrafts workshop. A program can be 
started without some of this equipment, but 
it should eventually be provided if the Cen- 
ter is to serve its full function. 

As for the staff, the Center could be 
started by one minister and his wife. As the 
program grows, two or three other families 
should be added, but the staff should never 
grow larger than this. The Center is no 
substitute for a school or college; it is the 
germ for recreating the rural church by 
providing a capable and devoted rural 
leadership. 

An acute observer will have already seen 
that such a Center is in reality a combina- 
tion Church-Folk School. Besides the sug- 
gestions already given, what are some of 
the things a Christian Rural Life Center 
could do? (1) One member of the staff 
would be minister of the local church; 
others might serve outlying rural churches 
in the region. (2) The Center might spon- 
sor a weekly or monthly forum on topics 
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of interest to rural people. (3) Evening 
classes for adults might be offered during 
the slack farming months on_ subjects 
chosen by the people, varying from current 
events to Biblical literature and theology. 
(4) A modified Danish Folk-High School 
might be developed for the unemployed 
youth, who could bring their own b:-dding 
and foodstuffs and live at the Center co- 
operatively. (5) The staff could take a 
program of preaching, singing, recreation 
and discussion of religious and community 
problems to the rural churches of the region 
when a need was felt for such a program in 
the local churches. 


How could this adventure be financed? 
The salary of the staff should be paid, in 
part at least, by the local churches served, 
with supplementary funds, if necessary, 
provided by boards of christian education, 
home mission boards and private gifts. 
Salary for such a position should be sim- 
ilar to that for foreign mission work. Be- 
sides salaries, there would be some expense 
for the upkeep of buildings, but this work 
could be given by the boys and men of the 
region, whose sympathetic loyalty to the 
Center would be absolutely necessary. 


Will a new approach be made to the 
rural church? Yes. Home mission boards 
are already feeling the futility of throwing 
money into rural churches and rural 
preachers which have no possibility of 
becoming other than what they are. 
Small one-room churches are being aban- 
doned just as the one-room schools have 
been left to rot down. In many places the 
time is ripe to build a new church from 
the ground up. The determining factor, 
however, seems to be the disillusionment 
of urbanites that they can live unto them- 
selves; this disillusionment will make pos- 
sible a reapportionment of leadership and 
resources that are badly needed in rebuild- 
ing a new church in rural America. 


Not All Preachers Present Arms 
E. T. Lute 


A short month after Canada’s entry into 
the Second World War there appeared in 
the Observer, official organ of the United 
Church of Canada, a statement signed by 
sixty-eight ministers of that denomination 
entitled “A Witness Against the War.” 
Earnest churchmen in the U. S. may find 
in the experience of these Canadian bre- 
thren an illuminating case-study of what 
may happen in their own churches should 
the powerful forces now tugging at Wash- 
ington succeed in sweeping this country 
into the whirlpool of war. 

The passionate outburst with which 
many people—including Christian minis- 
ters—received this succinct statement of a 
conscientious stand opposing war as un- 
Christian is evidence of the speed with 
which the war psychosis can close in upon 
the mind of a people. Newspapers editorial- 
ly demanded an immediate investigation. 
Correspondence columns in newspapers for 
weeks were crammed with protesting let- 
ters. One paper laid special emphasis upon 
letters from United Churchmen opposing 
the action of their brethren. Many a min- 
ister and layman feverishly thumbed his 
New Testament seeking some word or 
phrase to support an anti-pacifist stand. 

One newspaper proceeds to compare un- 
favourably this “Witness Against War” 
with the apparently far more exemplary 
behaviour of the Canadian churches in the 
First World War. After many years of 
shamed silence concerning the church’s 
record in the last war the story is once 
more unfolded—this time to its honour and 
credit! The whole sordid apostasy is re- 
called with warm approbation in the words 
of the editorial: “With hundreds of thou- 
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sands of their young men in the fighting 
line, other leaders of the churches of Cana- 
da urged their members to ‘see that every- 
thing is done to forward the cause that the 
British Empire has taken in hand as from 
God Himself.” It concludes: “Such, we 
think, is the wish of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Christians of the present gene- 
ration.” 

That the editor’s own personal wish was 
father to this last statement and that the 
opinion he has chosen to record represents 
only one side—though certainly the big- 
gest side—of Canadian public opinion, we 
have evidence from other quarters. A news- 
paper of more liberal sentiments goes so far 
in support of the signatories to the Witness 
as at least to declare that their right to take 
a conscientious stand upon well-considered 
principles must be recognized. Moreover, 
the secretary of the Witness group has 
been able to state that in the face of the 
torrent of opposition loosed against the 
group the names of people anxious to as- 
sociate themselves with the “Witnesses” are 
“still coming in.” A number of clergymen 
of other denominations have asked how 
they too can link up with the group. This 
seems evidence enough that the signatories 
to the manifesto have become the nucleus 
of a determined and not inconsiderable 
group of people who on Christian grounds 
find themselves committed to open opposi- 
tion to the War in which Canada has en- 
gaged. It is clear that a great issue has been 
joined in which great principles and con- 
flicting loyalties to church and _ state, 
“Christ and Caesar,” are involved. 

The statement of conscientious convic- 
tion to which the Canadian ministers re- 


sponded outlines in seventeen pregnant sen- 
tences an unequivocal Christian stand in 
opposition to war. At the outset the mani- 
festo expresses a willingness to recognize 
that others may differ from the signatories 
on conscientious Christian grounds. “Some 
will say, ‘Yes, war is sin; therefore... ’, 
while others will say, ‘Yes, war is sin; 
but ...’”” Two chief considerations are pre- 
sented by the signatories as utterly decisive 
in compelling them to take their place with 
the “therefore,” rather than the “but”: 

(1) “The Will and Kingdom of God must 
take precedence over the national con- 
venience and policy.” 

(2) “The nature of modern war is such 
that it is, and must be, incompatible 
with the Christian spirit and. aims.” 

The signatories propose to express peni- 
tence for the share they themselves feel 
they have had in the common sin, (a) 
through the effort which they wish to make 
as representative churchmen to place at 
least a minority in the church on record 
now as opposed to war—that the church 
may not lose further in spiritual authority 
by sanctioning another war, and (b) 
through an affirmation of readiness to “im- 
plement our citizen loyalty” in some form 
of non-military service “equally taxing, dif- 
ficult, and dangerous as military service, 
providing it does not contribute directly to 
the war effort.” 

Faced with the awkward situation re- 
sulting from the bold statement of some 
ministers in the denomination, the sub- 
executive of the United Church was called 
into session to decide what official action 
the church should take with regard to the 
“Witness Against the War.” After a four- 
hour private conference they issued a state- 
ment which takes great pains to emphasize 
that the “Witness” signatories did not in 
any way represent the church officially. 
The primary object of the statement is ap- 
parently to proclaim “the entire and un- 


failing loyalty of the United Church of 
Canada to His Majesty, the King, and the 
steady purpose to support him in the pres- 
ent dire struggle in every way which is open 
and proper to the church.” The statement 
indicates a desire to deprecate the impor- 
tance of the manifesto. The fact that not a 
single presbytery in the whole country had 
expressed itself in the spirit of the mani- 
festo, and the fact that the War Service 
Committee of the church had received the 
whole-hearted support and co-operation of 
every department are adduced as speaking 
for themselves of the “basic and widespread 
loyalty of our church and its people.” The 
sub-executive members therefore felt that 
it was only representing the attitude of the 
church in general in declaring their “regret 
at the action taken by the members of the 
Witness group in making their manifesto 
public.” 

It will be observed that it is the manner 
in which the manifesto was published, not 
the matter which it contained, against 
which the sub-executive takes its stand. The 
members could not but recognize the moral 
invulnerability of the manifesto’s initial po- 
sition in opposing war as un-Christian. The 
sub-executive group, however, found them- 
selves compelled to take the alternative 
choice. Where the signatories chose the 
“therefore,” the members of the sub-execu- 
tive perforce chose the “but”: “Yes, war is 
sin; but. . . ” Their statement declared 
that “The church is determined to adhere 
to its previous declarations that it will pro- 
tect the individual conscience, but... .” 
Within the logic of their position the “but” 
of compromise is inevitable at this point for 
it is here that moral opposition to war 
threatens the security of the existing church 
and state. The church will support the in- 
dividual conscience but .. . “by acting col- 
lectively . . . the signatories have gone far 
beyond the limits of what is right and pro- 
per in time of war.” In the official church 
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position as represented by the sub-executive 
the ultimate loyalty during the state of war 
is given to the “tragic necessities of the 
community.” Collective moral opposition 
to war “cannot but jeopardize the essential 
unity and fellowship of the church and of 
the nation.” Or to put it in another form: 
in time of war the status quo in church and 
state becomes sacrosanct. Wherever two or 
three are gathered together in the name of 
Christ to oppose the enforced totalitarian 
unity of the state, it is political rebellion. 


Outside the circle of the church the sig- 
natories have encountered the greatest 
amount of opposition because of the fact 
that they dared to state that “no nation is 
black or white but all share responsibility.” 
People of a nation not yet fully embroiled 
in the psychology of war will wonder how 
such a statement could be received by in- 
telligent men aware of the processes of his- 
tory as anything but the plain truth. It may 
be taken as one more illustration of how 
the national spirit engaged in a life and 
death struggle can pervert all reasonable 
moral judgments. Men cannot fight valiant- 
ly for a known untruth. They must be led 
into the slaughter by some ideology which 
at least in its outward aspect somewhat re- 
sembles the truth. That my side is all white 
while the other is all black is the essential 
basis and first premise of all such ideologies. 


What has happened to the signatories of 
the “Witness Against War”? They have 
been subjected to a great deal of vilifica- 
tion in the press and through the mails. 
Insinuations have been made against their 
patriotism, against the quality of their 
faith, and even against their mental com- 
petency. The Attorney-General of Ontario, 
describing the action of the signatories as 
“pusillanimous,” warned that he would 
“seriously consider prosecution if it contra- 
venes Section 39 of the Defense of Canada 
regulations.” The correspondence columns 


of newspapers were filled with impassioned 
opposition, interspersed scantily with calmer 
notes of approbation. At the present mo- 
ment it appears that the greater part of the 
furor has died down. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral finally decided that “prosecution might 
unduly magnify the incident and create a 
false impression.” The idea seems to be 
that a church of such manifest loyalty will 
discipline its own recalcitrants. Moreover, 
public opinion will effectively punish the 
misguided ministers of the Gospel. This 
may serve to remind us that vilification, 
ridicule, and deprecation are standard tools 
in use by those desiring to squelch unpopu- 
lar minorities in any moral issue. The latest 
reports, however, seem to indicate that the 
“Witness” signatories are carrying on and 
even gaining in strength in the face of this 
kind of opposition. A movement is under- 
way among them to open channels of al- 
ternative service through which in some 
non-military capacity they may effectively 
serve the human need that rises out of all 
war situations. We may rest assured that 
we have not heard the last of this “Witness 
Against the War.” 

The predicament in which the war has 
involved these ministers of the Christian 
gospel on our own American continent 
should bring home to us the urgent need 
which we have to consider and reconsider 
the relevance of our own Christian faith 
to the present critical war situation. It is 
clear that we cannot escape a share of re- 
sponsibility in this war. It is clear too that — 
we are called upon to face the same deci- 
sion. Where can we take our own stand? 
“War is sin; but...” “War is sin; there- 
fore ...” God grant that the decision may 
not be too facile! If enlightened conscience 
guides us to maintain a pacifist stand, may 
it be a deep pacifism, grounded in the 
Christian ethic and rooted firmly in the 
depths of prophetic religious faith. For the 
only true pacifism is prophetic religion. 
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MEDITATIONS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


listened to her distressed cry with a dumb look of hopelessness. “He could 
offer me nothing—absolutely nothing! I know there is really nothing one can 
do for you at such a time, but if he had only revealed in himself faith and 
understanding I could have born up.” 

Nothing like this! She walked out of that minister’s study, her faith gone. 
Why talk about God and His church? There is no such fortress! Only blind 


fate! 


How can the minister carry on with an easy conscience unless he is con- 
stantly tapping new sources of faith and understanding? Without these his 
preaching and pastoring is cold and a mockery—as is also the grinding of the 
institutional machinery with which he is so concerned. 


ANOTHER CHOICE 

(Continued from Page 4) 
one engage in the revolutionary war of the 
world today without engaging in the na- 
tional wars? Of course, the possibility of a 
communist revolution along Russian lines is 
farthest from our minds. This is our heresy: 
how do we take part in the social struggle 
(militarily or otherwise is here beside the 
point) without choosing between Germany 
or Britain? 

It occurs to us that the recent suggestions 
of the provisional committee of the World 
Council of Churches, a group of men from 
neutral and belligerent nations, who have 
met together within the last few weeks, are 
pertinent. It is important to forestall a 
major offensive on the part of any belliger- 
ent. It is important to negotiate a peace. It 
is important to insist that the peace recog- 
nize the new supernational structure of 
European life. It is important to insert the 
claims of justice into the treaty as relevant 
to Tories in England as well as to Nazis in 
Germany. 

The world churchmen have made some 
suggestions: the maintenance of essential 
Christian fellowship across frontiers, 
through prayer, common festivals, ecume- 
nical conferences, correspondence and visi- 
tations; relentless effort through study and 
dissemination of facts to defeat the agents 
of national propaganda; sharing one an- 


other’s suffering and burdens, taking over 
missionary responsibilities, prison chaplain- 
cies, refugee service, relief, and the like; 
establishment of a studied policy for the 
new order, announcing it so that it may be 
a moral pressure upon the nations. 

The Geneva office of the World Council 
of Churches is asking for suggestions as to 
exchanges of correspondence. The staff 
there will translate significant editorials 
and memoranda, run them into belligerent 
countries by messenger, see to their distri- 
bution. If a determined campaign of un- 
derstanding and friendship, for instance, is 
carried on within Germany by fellow Chris- 
tians in neutral and belligerent countries, it 
is extremely doubtful that Hitler can com- 
mand the popular feeling of desperation 
which is absolutely necessary to a major 
offensive. 

The ecumenical church is a significant 
form for expressing the revolutionary vital- 
ity in the world today. Those modern 
archaisms, the nation-states, can never con- 
vey it. They are a drag upon it. The ecu- 
menical church will do it only with su- 
preme difficulty, perhaps not at all. But 
better to throw our energies into a struc- 
ture which holds some promise for our time 
than into another where the energies are 
paralyzed within the very forms we are 
seeking to overcome. Is this a third alterna- 

tive choice for today? R. T. B. 
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A CREED FOR TODAY 
(Continued from Page 6) 
When we have had to choose, we have not 
put this larger unity first, and because men 
do not see in us a consuming passion for 
the one thing needful, our words fail to 
move them. 

What we need then is a new party, or if 
that phrase seems too political, a new order, 
an ecumenical order—an order of men and 
women who put first things first and are 
willing to pay the price. It need not have 
many members. We shall not need many 
people to do what needs to be done. When 
Hitler began his work you could have 
counted his helpers on the fingers of one 
hand, but in six years he has turned the 
world upside down. Jesus started His 
Church with twelve disciples and of those, 
one failed Him. We do not need many re- 
cruits but they must mean business, and 
they must be united. When in each of our 
larger communities we have even a dozen 
such people, things will begin to happen. 
Why should they not begin to happen here 
and now! 


LET HIM WHO IS WITHOUT SIN 
(Continued from Page 11) 

ness and cynicism. It is the sense of pity 
and forgiveness which arises when we allow 
disillusionment to run its course until we 
are disillusioned with the self as well as 
the world. It is at this point of contrition 
that self-righteousness and cynicism both 
end and a decent sense of pity begins. We 
need that spirit in facing the tragic issues 
of this era of social decay. 


SWISS REFORMED PREACHING 
(Continued from Page 8) 


every experience of revealed truth, even to 
Christ. 

Finally, preaching, from the standpoint 
of both the minister and the church as a 
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whole, is a service and answer of man to 
God. So let him who has not heard not 
lead others astray by trying to answer. 

The minister of Christ and the faithful 
are called; they are to bear witness to the 
promise of Christ that it may become the 
promise to others; thus, there is the need 
for exposition of the Scriptures; finally, 
there comes the actuality, the event of the 
witnessing’s becoming the Word as Christ 
speaks to others: these are the determinants 
of preaching. 
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Letters 


Ministerial Training 


Half sick from the strenuous race against 
time to complete a semester’s work at Union 
Seminary, I write before my dull rage cools. 
Compared with some of my fellows who are 
now sick in bed and other who found it phys- 
ically impossible to get their work in before 
the deadline, I am lucky. For the average 
student forced to carry seven to nine courses 
at a time the oppression of this educational 
system is not pleasant. 


Young men enter the seminary radiant 
with the joy of consecration to the service of 
God, eager to take full advantage of the op- 
portunities to prepare themselves for their 
future ministry. They gladly register for a 
crowded schedule of attractive courses under 
some of the greatest scholars of the age. Anx- 
ious to get to learn to know these great men 
personally, they accept every invitation to an 
open house at a professor’s home. They are 
glad to attend both chapel and student ves- 
pers to worship their Master and share with 
their fellows. They are happy when they get 
field work and can start without more delay 
a small but earnest ministry in a church and 
relate what they learn to practical problems. 
They attend the forums and other special 
lectures constantly given at the seminary. 
They discover with pleasure the Student So- 
cial Action Committee where they may not 
only try to do something about the troubling 
world problems, but also gain valuable ex- 
perience and training for the future in Chris- 
tian Social Action. They want to spend as 
much time as they can in Christian fellow- 
ship with the interesting students here from 
many parts of the world. But soon they find 
the huge assignments piling up against them 
and realize that they must drop one after 
the other of these advantages. Long before 
the end of the semester they find they have 
no time for all the sleep their bodies crave, 
no time for balanced meals, no time for exer- 
cise, for recreation, for courtship or marriage, 


for prayer, for thinking through or choosing 
between the conflicting philosophies and 
theologies, for fellowship, and for action. 
Must they who enter the seminary with 
such enthusiastic hopes be turned out after 
three years with long and haggard faces? 
Must they pass by the pressing social prob- 
lems of today saying, “I’m sorry but I’m a 
seminary student and have no time to help. 
If you’re still lying here in this tragic state 
after three years and J] happen to pass this 
way then I pray that my heart may not have 


become calloused nor my eyes blinded but 
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that I may do what I can for you”? 

Foreign students have remarked that 
Union students often seem cold and lacking 
in the friendly spirit, that they do not share 
much deep Christian fellowship and prayer 
life. Why is that, is it because Union students 
are naturally snobs? Not at all, we crave 
spiritual fellowship as much as anyone, but 
simply feel too loaded down with the many 
assignments of the professors. 

This letter is not directed against those 
conscientious professors and administrators 
who are even now trying to improve our 
curriculum. On the contrary it is hoped that 
this will encourage them in their appreciated 
efforts. Neither would I blame any individual 
administrator or professor for no one person 
is responsible for the system. 

R. M. Galt. 


What Gospel? 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation at Union 
Seminary has begun a campaign for new 
members. This in itself is nothing out of the 
ordinary, nor is it particularly significant, 
but the way in which the campaign is being 
conducted is both interesting and significant 
for Christians. It is, in brief, a program of 
personal evangelism. Certainly, as Christians, 
we should be interested in promoting such a 
program, but one must first ask the question, 
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by 
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“KR welcome addition to the notable 
autobiographies of American teach- 
ers. It opens a long historical visia, 
and gives a remarkably complete 
insight into a distinguished career.” 
New York Herald Tribune. Illustrated, $3.50 
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“What gospel are they preaching?” 

Pacifism is a political strategy, and cannot 
be claimed to be more. That the pacifist may 
and usually does have certain religious mo- 
tives for his stand is natural. Many of our 
most devoted Christians are pacifists because 
they feel that though by not taking up arms 
they are no less guilty than their brothers, 
who do, still they simply cannot. This kind 
of pacifism must be respected by his Christ- 
ian brothers, for the man who takes up arms 
in a war surely can say no more. He feels it 
his duty to fight but can feel no self-right- 
eousness at all, for he has shared in the sin 
which has brought about the war with its 
slaughter and mass-suffering, and is now 
taking active part in it. Both of these men 
realize that they stand under the judgment 
of God and know that their only- hope is in 
repentance and dependence upon His mercy. 

But what of the absolute pacifist? He does 
just what the name implies, i.e., he makes 
an absolute of pacifism. Everybody has some 
kind of absolute in his life, and no movement 
can succeed without a goal toward which to 
work and to claim the devotion of its fol- 
lowers. Thus, the Nazis have for their ob- 
ject of devotion racial purity and superiority ; 
the Communists, the ideal of a classless so- 
ciety; and similarly any movement which has 
any vitality rests its strength in some ideal. 
This is as true of pacifist organizations as of 
any other group, and certainly its concern 
for settlement of national as well as interna- 
tional disputes by other than violent means is 
a worthy one, though often romantic and 
impractical, leaving out of account the sin- 
fulness of human nature. 

To assume, however, as organized pacifists 
do, that their policy of non-violence is in 
some way a peculiar expression of Christian 
love is not only sentimental but absolutely 
false. It is perfectly conceivable that a pacifist 
in a given situation may act with more love 
than his non-pacifist brother, but the fact 
that he uses non-violent methods and belongs 
to a pacifist organization has nothing to do 
with the goodness of his deed. In other words, 
a Christian can do good work only by the 


grace of God, through faith, and he can - 


claim no righteousness for himself. It is faith 
in God, through Christ, and not “the pacifist 
faith” or any other false faith, which makes 
for righteousness. Thus, a Christian is first 
of all a Christian, and his first and fullest 
allegiance is to the Church. He may be a 
pacifist because his Christian convictions 
force him to be, but he is never a Christian 
because he is a pacifist, nor is he any better 
than his brother who feels constrained to 
support his state, the organ of law, order, 
and justice, in a war. The Christian must 
acknowledge Christ as his Lord, and as his 
only Lord, and it is to Christ that he wit- 
nesses when he does a deed of love. 

A pacifist, like a Republican, Democrat, or 
Socialist, may belong to any religious faith, 
and it is false to assume that there is some- 
thing peculiarly Christian about pacifism it- 
self. It carries with it high ethical standards, 
but brotherly love and kindness to our fellow 
men are characteristic of Buddhism or any 
other ethical religion. 

Why, then, this individual evangelization 
by prospective Christian ministers in the 
name of pacifism? It has all the characterist- 
ics of a sectarian movement, and a schismatic 
one at that. Our human panaceas for the 
tragic chaos of the world are all necessary 
and many of them worthy of support. But 
surely, it is more evident now than ever 
before, when all human efforts appear to 
have failed, bringing us only to the brink 
of disaster, that our only hope is in Christ 
and His Church. What hope have we for the 
triumph of Christ in the world if even our 
Christian ministers do not see this point? If 
the preaching of the prophets means any- 
thing to us, the judgment of God is surely 
upon us, and again the voice of Amos rings 
out: “I hate, I despise your feasts, and I will 
take no delight in your solemn assemblies. . . . 
Seek ye me, and ye shall live... !” 
~ It is time for repentance, and it is the busi- 
ness of the minister to call men not to false 
idols, but to Christ, through His gospel, 
which is “the power of God unto salvation 


to everyone that believeth. ...” 
Evelyn Troutman 
Feb. 9, 1940 
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Current Religious Literature 


Reviews of Varied Significant Books 


Servant of the Church 


A Teacher and His Times by William Adams 
Brown. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940, pp. xvi, 
391. $3.50. 


On the occasion of Dr. William Adams Brown’s 
retirement from the faculty of Union four years 
ago, his former pupils planned a volume of essays 
in his honor. Seeking a theme at once appropriate 
and unifying, they hit upon the concern which 
they knew to be closest to Dr. Brown’s heart—the 
life of the Church in the preceding fifty years 
(The Church through Half a Century, Scribner, 
1936). To their astonishment, the authors disco- 
vered hardly a phase of the complex development 
in which Dr. Brown had not played not merely 
an important but a determinative role. It was 
impossible adequately to tell their stories without 
recording his part in them. By common acknow- 
ledgment, William Adams Brown is dean of 
American theologians; he is also the foremost 
American churchman of our day. 

Much of the history in which he has had so 
large a share is now reviewed from his own per- 
spective in his reminiscences. Whether one has 
been privileged to know Dr. Brown or not, whether 
or not one’s life centers in the Church, it is a 
chronicle of engaging charm and unflagging in- 
terest. We are introduced to New York City of 
seventy years ago—to the Union Seminary of the 
eighties and nineties, of Dr. Shedd’s rigid Calvin- 
ism, of Dr. Brigg’s fiery conflicts with the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, of towering Francis 
Brown and preoccupied Philip Schaff. We journey 
to Germany to the classrooms of Harnack, Paulsen, 
Kaftan, Pfleidered, and Bernard Weiss. We learn 
of the beginnings of institutional church work in 
New York, of Norman Thomas’ vigorous service 
at the American Parish, of the Larger Parish 
development in New England, of the founding of 
Union Settlement. But the account leads us beyond 
the confines of the Church—into political strug- 
gles with Tammany Hall over commercialized vice, 
and into educational reconstruction at Yale Uni- 
versity. And beyond the shores of America—to 
Oxford and St. Andrews Universities in the in- 
terests of learning (and golf), to Panama, the Far 
East, the Near East and India in the interests of 
Christian Missions. Here, too, is the record of the 
churches’ service in the first World War through 
the General War Time Commission of which Dr. 
Brown was secretary; and of the survey of theo- 


logical education for which Dr. Brown was majorly 
responsible; and of a dozen other undertakings of 
research or advance in which his has been the 
moving spirit. The historical chronicle concludes, 
appropriately, with the birth and growth of the 
ecumenical movement in its various aspects culmi- 
nating in the proposed World Council of Churches 
of whose American base Dr. Brown, also ap- 
propriately, is the present chairman. Then follow 
a few paragraphs of personal reflection. 

This is much more than a record of men and 
movements, however. It is a delightful narrative 
of pilgrimage by which an acute and gracious 
spirit has made its way through tense intellectual 
conflicts and crowded events. Almost every page 
is brightened by intimate anecdote and playful 
wit. There are even reproductions from the 
author’s sketch-book; for many a colleague in 
solemn international church assemblies has noted 
Dr. Brown’s pen hurrying across the page and has 
wondered what wisdom was being recorded, to 
discover later a telling caricature of the Great 
or Would-Be-Great. Through it all one discerns a 
ripening wisdom and mellowing faith, and the 
confident patience of a mature mind which, 
witnessing the shipwreck of many hopes, still scans 
the future with high expectancy. 

To urge A Teacher and His Times as “required 
reading” is to suggest an assignment which must 
be fulfilled for duty rather than for delight. 
Nevertheless, no one who aims to understand the 
role of the Church in these days will miss it, cer- 
tainly no Union Seminary man whether alumnus 
or undergraduate. And no reader will lay the 
volume down without thanks for so rich a record, 
and for the life so full of grace and service which 
renders the record possible. 


Henry P. van Dusen 


On the New Testament 


The Book of Revelation by E. F. Scott, Scribner, 
1940, pp. 191. $2.00. 


What was the purpose of the Book of Revela- 
tion? It was to answer a series of problems which 
confronted Christians—chiefly in the Province of 
Asia—toward the end of the first century. The 
problems grew out of a situation which threatened 
the very existence of the faith: it was the enforced 
acceptance of the state religion, i.e. the worship of 
the state itself, which was ‘totalitarian’ in the 

fullest sense. Such acceptance “meant that earthly 
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power was deified, that the very basis of Christia- 
nity was disowned and a gross materialism put in 
its stead. This is the motive which lies behind the 
argument of the Book of Revelation. The persecu- 
tion of the Church in the interest of Caesar- 
worship is, for this writer, the final effort of Satan 
to make the earthly order supreme” (p. 40). 
Hence the importance of the book, and its special 
interest today—for our world is still the scene of 
| the same tragic conflict between Christianity and 

- the power of the beast, and will perhaps continue 
to be the scene of that conflict until the beast is 
finally cast down and destroyed. 

In five brief chapters, written in perfectly lucid 
style and with adequate recognition of alternative 
interpretations (and with reasons given for the 
ones preferred!), Dr. Scott gives a readable state- 
ment of the generally accepted results of modern 
scholarship. It is not an ‘original’ work: far too 
much ‘original’ work has gone into the interpreta- 
tion, or misinterpretation, of the Revelation of 
John during past centuries. If we wish to see the. 
errors of false interpretation corrected (and they 
are still rampant in certain parts of this country) 
it would be a very useful thing to circulate Dr. 
Scoti’s book in quantities. Every teacher of the 
Bible, that is every pastor and church school 
teacher, and every reader of the Bible, should 
familiarize himself with this book. 


The successive chapters deal with the origin 
and purpose of the Revelation, its drama, its doc- 
trine, its permanent message, and Revelation as 
literature. 

Freperick C. GRANT 


Christianity Goes to Press by Edgar J. Good- 


speed. Macmillan, 1940, pp. 126. $1.50. 


These are the Richard Lectures which Dr. Good- 
speed delivered at the University of Virginia last 
October. They trace (1) the influence of publica- 
tion upon the formation of Christian literature— 
primarily the New Testament—and then (2) the 
influence of Christian publication upon the publi- 
cation, transmission, and even the writing of other 
literature. First century Judaism in Palestine was 
not literary; the earliest form of Christian preach- 
ing and teaching was therefore oral. But it was 
not long before Christianity burst these bonds and 
become literary: “Throughout the writing of the 
New Testament, Christianity may be seen growing 
more and more Greek in content.” 

It was Christianity which took the spoken Greek 
and made it a literary language, as the Egyptian 
papyri prove. It was Christianity which gave the 
world the codex or leaf-book, in place of the 
vellum or papyrus roll: Christian literature (which 
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included the Greek Old Testament) was too ex- 
tensive, too bulky, for convenient use in this 
older form; and Christian literature was written 
and published to be read. 

How the purposes of ‘publication’ led to the 
collecting of the Pauline letters, and then to the 
four-fold Gospel, and eventually the whole New 
Testament; how books were copied and published 
in the Graeco-Roman world, and how growing 
Christianity took over the very latest improve- 
ments in the book-business, in the furtherance of 
the Gospel; how literary Christianity was from the 
start (in contrast to the mystery religions, for ex- 
ample), and how the church has in almost every 
age fostered learning; how the great versions and 
editions of the Bible have been published, down 
to the present day—all this comes into the fascinat- 
ing story Dr. Goodspeed tells in the present 
volume. It is brief, readable, and packed with 
information. His other books will be consulted for 
his special theories, e.g. the composition and pur- 
pose of Ephesians; here is a brilliant and per- 
suasive introductory presentation. 


Now that many of the meetings of the present 
Revision Committee are held at the Seminary, Dr. 
Goodspeed is a frequent visitor at Union. His 
latest book extends even further the privilege, 
which we all prize, of knowing still better one of 
the ablest biblical scholars of our time. 

Freperick C. Grant 


Paul, Man of Conflict. A modern biographical 
sketch by Donald Wayne Riddle. Nashville, 
Cokesbury Press, 1940. 


In this biographical sketch Dr. Riddle brings out 
the significance of recent suggestions in the study 
of Paul for the understanding of his personality, 
work, and message. Dr. Riddle holds that any 
attempt to write a biography of Paul should rest 
upon the evidence in his own letters, which con- 
stitute the primary source. The material in Acts 
may be used only with great care. The formal 
scheme of three missionary journeys is to be aban- 
doned. Instead of a detailed narrative biography 
Dr. Riddle gives a series of topical studies. 


According to the author’s dating of the letters 
Paul’s activity as a missionary would have lasted 
not much over fourteen years. Probably he did 
not come over to the Christian movement until 
after several years had elapsed since the cruci- 
fixion, and there had been time for the movement 
to make headway. It would also follow that Paul’s 
extant letters were all written within a few years 
at the close of this fourteen-year ministry, while 
Paul was in full vigor and at the height of his 
powers, perhaps from 45 to 50 years of age. 

Paul’s life was a life of conflict; before he be- 
came a believer a conflict with fellow Jews who 
joined the new messianic movement; afterward 


conflicts with Jewish leaders, Roman officials, with 
fellow-believers. But the fundamental conflict was 
an inner one within his own soul. In this study he 
is represented as a highly sensitive youth, keenly 
aware of the contrast between Judaism in the Dia- 
spora and the surrounding Hellenistic life, as a 
young man dissatisfied with his own achievement 
in conforming, externally at least, to the require- 
ments of Jewish law because that did not satisfy 
his emotional craving. After his vision of the risen 
Lord he found satisfaction in the manifestation of 
the spirit of God in his own life. He observed 
similar manifestations of the power of the spirit 
within lives of other believers, gentiles as well as 
Jews. From this he inferred that the way to be set 
right with God was not by obedience to law but by 
the way of faith. 


It cannot be said that Paul was converted from 
one religion to another. He seems never to have 
thought of himself as anything but a Jew. In all 
sincerity he had found a way of life that seemed 
to him to be the ideal Judaism. It is not likely that 
he was directly influenced by the mystery cults. 
While “Philo consciously affirmed the value of 
contemporary gentile culture, Paul repudiated it.” 
The ethical content of his religion appears to be 
closely related to Judaism and largely derived from 
it. The exalted place accorded to the risen Lord is 
due to Paul’s heightening of the apocalyptic expec- 
tation. 


In describing Paul’s religion, Dr. Riddle writes 
“The correct picture, then, is one of an ardent 
and an utterly sincere person, altogether devoted 
to the attempt to secure for himself the conscious- 
ness of a satisfying relation with God.” 

Harold H. Tryon 


The Concordat 


The Sacrament of Reunion by Cyril C. Richard- 
Richardson. Scribner’s, 1940. $1.50. 


Professor Richardson has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the movement for the organic union 
of the Protestant Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Churches by supplying a careful historical study 
of the issues involved in the proposed Concordat 
now under discussion. The upshot of his study is 
to show that some of the alleged differences be- 
tween the standards of the two communions do 
not exist, that others arose out of historical situa- 
tions and can profitably be reconsidered in the 
circumstances of today, and that still others, which 
require painstaking consideration, are not in- 


superable obstacles to “godly unity and concord.”- 


The book is written in an admirable spirit, with a 
wealth of learning and a delightful style. 
Henry S. Corrin 
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World Christianity 


Toward the Healing of the Nations: Impressions 
of Christianity around the World, by Henry P. 
Van Dusen. Scribners, $1.00; Missionary Move- 
ment, paper, $.60. 


I have never written a review of a missionary 
book which I could more unreservedly recommend 
to the general reader than this one by Professor 
Van Dusen. Its first purpose is to report certain 
factual impressions made by the Christian Move- 
ment in the course of an eight-months’ round-the- 
world journey. Not many have the privilege of 
making such an extended journey, and still fewer 
have the background in thought, the keen insight, 
and the descriptive ability that are evidenced on 
every page. 

Furthermore Professor Van Dusen’s journey was 
by no means all on the beaten track. He does 
amply share his insights on India, Japan, and 
China. But fortunately for the reader his itinerary 
took him among the islands of the Pacific and the 
less known islands of the Netherlands Indies. There 
are chapters on the Fijians, 99% Christian; on 
the primitive, fetish worshipping peoples on islands 
east of Singapore; and on Bali with its “pervasive 
beauty and a society instinct with spontaneous art 
unparalleled elsewhere on the earth.” Batavia re- 
veals a seminary which, with meager facilities and 
a minimum staff, through wise planning and tire- 
less devotion could serve as a model for most 
theological colleges in Europe and America. We 
see the Church’s ministry of health as the only 
agency which reaches out in humanitarian help 
literally to millions. 


The second purpose of this book is, on the basis 
of these intimate and extended travel impressions, 
to discern the significance of the Christian Move- 
ment in our troubled world. Professor Van Dusen 
has done conclusive thinking; and his clear-cut, 
strongly-stated conclusions, which are found in 
every chapter but to which the last part is espe- 
cially devoted, are significantly impressive. Do you 
wish to learn what an informed judgment is with 
reference to America’s distinctive gift, Christianity’s 
unique contribution to civilization, the glory of 
the Christian Movement, or Christianity’s most 
persuasive apologetic? In these pages you will find 
an answer. As one would expect, Professor Van 
Dusen shows the bearing of all this on a United 
Christendom, and in the. last fifty pages formu- 
lates eight cogently supported conclusions from 
his observations. 


The value of the author’s judgments are en. 
hanced from the fact that he is not a missionary 
in the professional sense and, in fact, started on 
this journey with a suspicion that large segments 
and areas of missionary work are weak and of 
doubtful worth. An early chapter puts the case 
against missions about as strongly as one would 
care to see it. It is all the more significant, there- 
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The lives of men and women who 
“did something about it” when they 
saw what their fellow men needed. In- 
cluded are Louis Brandeis, Charles 
Kettering, Margaret Sanger, Chevalier 
Jackson, Richard Byrd, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, and others. “Even 
more interesting than his previous 
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familiar with the lives of those who 
“Did Something About It.”—Mar- 
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. 
fore, that such a one can give this ringing testi- 
mony: 

“The world-wide Movement of the Christian 
Church! There is nothing else like it in all the 
world. There has been nothing like it in the whole 
of human history. The truth is there is nothing 
which can so much as be compared with it. With 
all its divisions, its inadequacies, its apostasies, it is 
today the greatest power for the uplifting of the 
life of humanity in its every aspect and for the 
building of a fairer world which this planet has 
ever seen. Its powerful advance, with incalculable 
benefit to mankind, waits upon our realization of 
that FACT; for it is a fact. And then, upon our 
appropriate response to that fact.” 

Daniel J. Fleming 


The ‘How’ of Prayer 


The Lower Levels of Prayer by George S. Stewart, 
Cokesbury Press, 1940, $1.50. 


This is a sincere and discerning book by one who 
must himself have climbed far above the lower 
levels of prayer to have been able to write it. He 
knows the unsatisfied spiritual hunger of ordinary 
folk and, doubtless because of his experience as 
missionary in South Africa and his much longer 
2xperience as pastor in Edinburgh, he is intimately 
acquainted with peoples’ difficulties with prayer 
and the obstacles they meet as they seek to reach 
and tap the sources of power for every day living. 
The book has beginners in view and aims to treat 
“of simple ways of prayer, open to folk of no spe- 
cial spiritual endowment, and which bring life to 
real communion with God.” Not a book then of 
exhortation or of argument, but of method; the 
“how” of effective private worship. The methods 
suggested are eminently practical. The author, 
though his roots are deep in the historic Christian 
past, speaks in today’s language and meets today’s 
needs. In every chapter, even those dealing with 
such familiar subjects as Thanksgiving, Interces- 
sion, Petition, Penitence, and Confession, one finds 
fresh insight. There is a degree of realism some- 
times lacking in books on prayer. Penitence and 
confession are treated without a trace of morbid- 
ness or sentimentality. Indeed one of the chief 
charms of the author is his wholesomeness and 
common sense. Other chapter headings are On Set- 
ting Oneself to Pray, Distractions and Disturbing 
Thoughts, For Busy People, Using and Making 
Books of Prayer—all of them full of useable sug- 
gestions and pertinent advice. 

Underlying all the author writes are certain 
definite convictions, some of which may be set 
down here as revealing the bent of his mind. 1. 
The conviction that “the divine movement, the 
supernatural grace, is the one effective element in 
what we call our praying. It is God’s response, 


and it alone has merit and saving power.” There- 
fore there is no requirement that prayer have some 
excellency in itself before God will make response. 
God is a seeking God and responds with alacrity 
to any movement of man’s spirit toward him, how- 
ever ignorant or blundering that movement may 
be. 2. The conviction that our life is largely “a 
matter of human relationships, and whatever our 
day’s occupation is, the day is well or ill lived ac- 
cording to these.” Therefore, the test of the final 
meaning and worth of our prayer life is to be 
found in its ethical outcomes. One is reminded of 
Evelyn Underhill’s dictum that “Christian worship 
is to be judged by the degree in which it tends to 
holiness.” 3. The conviction that while prayer is 
normal and natural it is “in its continuance” a dif- 
ficult thing. It is “an exercise of the soul which 
demands training and discipline.” 4. The convic- 
tion that there is no need for the most overworked 
person to feel that there is no time for prayer. 
“Literally, it saves time. . . . For life is qickened 
and quieted at the same time, and there is given 
much more than compensating energy.” 

Ministers will want this book in a convenient 
position on their shelves to lend and recommend 
to the many parishioners who today are eager for 
new values in life and know not where to find 
them. 

Walter S. Davison 


Recommendations 


LITURGY 
Prof. Cyril C. Richardson 


Anglican Liturgies edited by J. H. Arnold, Oxford 
Press, 1939, $3.50. 


A useful book containing the texts of the cur- 
rent Anglican rites in different parts of the world. 


A Lectionary of Christian Prose by A. C. Boquet, 
Longmans, 1939, $3.00. 


Excerpts from sermons, correspondence, works 
of spiritual devotion, and biographies, gleaned 
from ancient and modern Chrisitan authors, and 
arranged for lections through the Church Year. 
On an average there are four selections for every 
Sunday or occasion. A useful book for Church 
Services, by one who believes that the Holy Spirit 
did not cease His literary guidance after the close 
of the N. T. Canon. 


The Early Eucharist by F. L. Cirlot, S. P. C. K., 
1939, 12s, 6d. 


An elaborate re-examination of the Primitive 
Liturgy badly written and organized, but replete 
with information and containing some fruitful 


suggestions. 
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Important New Books 


By the faculty: 
| Richardson, C. © THE SACRAMENT OF REUNION $1.25 
Z Scott, E. F. THE BOOK OF REVELATION 2.00 
Brown, W. A. A TEACHER AND HIS TIMES 3.50 
Bowie, W. R. REMEMBERING CHRIST 1.50 
Bowie, W. R. LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS 1.25 
Coming: 
Coffin, H. S. RELIGION YESTERDAY AND TODAY (Apr,] 1.75 
Van Dusen, H. P. FOR THE HEALING OF THE NATIONS 1.00 
Grant, F. C. THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM 2.00 


By alumni and friends: 


Case, Adelaide SERVANT OF THE LORD (Isaiah) 50 
Eddy, Sherwood | HAVE SEEN GOD DO IT 2.00 
Muste, A. J. NON-VIOLENCE IN AN AGGRESSIVE WORLD 2.00 
Harkness, Georgia THE FAITH BY WHICH THE CHURCH LIVES 2.00 
¥ Adams, Hampton YOU AND YOUR MINISTER 1.25 
Reid, James FACING LIFE WITH CHRIST 1.50 
Schroeder, J.C. MODERN MAN AND THE CROSS 1.50 


Too important to omit: 


Eliot, T. S. THE IDEAL OF A CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 1.50 
Asche, S. THE NAZARENE 2.75 
Bates, E. S. AMERICAN FAITH 3.75 

OXFORD BOOK OF CHRISTIAN VERSE 3.00 


THESE AND OTHER BOOKS ADVERTISED 
AND REVIEWED IN THE UNION REVIEW 
ARE AVAILABLE AT OUR USUAL DISCOUNTS 


| COME IN AND VISIT OUR NEW STORE. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY BOOK SERVICE 
3041 Broadway, New York 
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THE EASTERN WORLD 
Prof. Arthur Feffery 


Geschichte der islamischen Volker und Staaten, von 
Carl Brockelmann. Miinchen und Berlin, 1939. 
8vo. xii, 495pp. with eight Maps. Verlag R. 
Oldenbourg. RM 12:50. 

In the course of producing his monumental his- 
tory of Arabic Literature, Brockelmann had occa- 
sion to study the spread of Islam from its home in 
Arabia to the various Eastern lands where it was 
accepted as the dominant religion. In this book he 
provides us with a summary statement of the main 
facts of the history of Islam as a cultural move- 
ment from its birth in Arabia to its present state 
in the Muslim lands of the Near East and North 
Africa. 


Fiidische und christliche Lehren im vor und friih- 
islamischen Arabien; ein Beitrag zur Entste- 
hungsgeschichte des Islams, von 7. W. Hirsch- 
berg. Krakow, 1939. 8vo. v, 173 pp. 

This volume is No. 32 of the Mémoires de la 
Commission orientale of the now defunct Polish 
Academy, and one of the last productions of Polish 
scholarship to get out before Cracow was taken. 
It is a careful summary of all the evidence, par- 
ticularly that from the old poetry, of the infiltra- 
tion of Biblical teaching into Arabia before Islam 
and during the early years after Islam was estab- 
lished. 


The Church of the T’ang Dynasty, by John Foster. 

London, 1939. 8vo. xvi, 168 pp. SPCK. 

A brief restatement of the evidence for the early 
spread of Christianity in China. It dds little or 
nothing to our knowledge, but it is written from 
the point of view of the East, and not from that 
of the West, seeking to show how Christianity must 
have appeared to one who was in the East 
and saw it coming from Western Asia, not from 
the standpoint of one at Rome watching it go 
towards the Far East. 


Books Received 


Suffering: Human and Divine by H. Wheeler 

Robinson. MacMillan, 1939. $2.00. 

This book, characterized by Dr. Buttrick as “a 
study, clear and deep, of a perennial problem,” 
undertakes to probe the meaning of physical, 
mental, and spiritual suffering. “Our main pro- 
blem,” says the author, “is to reconcile the vast 
amount of suffering not to be explained by moral 
evil with the goodness of the Creator and Ruler 
of the world.” The book studies suffering in 
Nature, in History, and in individual experience. 
The actuality of human sin, says the author, brings 
suffering not only to men but to God: “Both the 
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suffering of the Son and the suffering of the Holy 
Spirit reveal and imply a suffering Father.” 
Human suffering must be seen as a divinely given 
opportunity, for fellowship with Christ implies 
cross-bearing with Him. 


Psychology and Pastoral Work by Eric S. Water- 
house. Cokesbury, 1940. $2.50. (To be re- 
viewed). 


Men of Power, Vol. V by Fred Eastman. Cokes- 

bury, 1940. 

This is the final volume in the well known series 
by the Professor of Biography at Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. It includes sixty-minute bio- 
graphies of Nicolai Lenin, Mahatma Gandhi, Ed- 
ward Livingston Trudeau, and Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


They Did Something About It by Robert M. Bart- 

lett. Association Press, 1940. $1.25. ~ 

Here are brief biographies of ten men and wa- 
men who, says the author, “differ in their ap- 
proach to human problems, but are one in their 
effort to create a better world order.” Included 
are such figures as Richard E. Byrd, Edouard 
Benes, Madame Chiang Kai-shek, and Thomas 
Mann. 


Vocations and Professions edited by Philip Henry 

Lotz. Association Press, 1940. $1.25. 

This is the first volume in the Creative Per- 
sonalities series. It gives brief biographies, by dif- 
ferent authors, of thirteen personalities , including 
Eugene Debs, John Dewey, David Livingstone, 
Thomas A. Edison, E. Stanley Jones, and Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. The material is designed for 
upper high school and lower college ages. 


A Face to the Sky by George Stewart. Association 

Press, 1940. $1.00. 

The author of The Church in the Hazen series 
writes this collection of prayers for many occa- 
sions. The book has been commended by several 
groups, including the Committee on Worship of 
the Federal Council of Churches. 


Understanding the Parables of Our Lord, by 
Albert E. Barnett. Cokesbury, 1940. $2.00. (To 
be reviewed). 


These Things Abide by W. E. Sangster. Abingdon, 

1939. $1.00. 

A British author writes these “devotional medita- 
tions in dark days,” a series of short chapters 
aiming to offer “eternal truth on the background 
of the temporal scene.” The book is written in view 
of the present war. 


Edgar J. 
Goodspeed 


the layman. 


Irwin G. THE CHURCH 
SCHOOL AND 
WORSHIP 


Here is a thorough and practical program in 
worship training, suitable for all denomina- 
tions. The author outlines usable materials and 
methods, considers the qualifications and train- 
ing necessary for leaders, and relates the wor- 
ship of the Church School to the worship of 
the church in a vital way. 


$1.75* 


LIVING 


William E. RELIGIONS 
Hocking AND A WORLD 


FAITH 


To what extent is Christianity prepared to as- 
sume the role of world faith? Dr. Hocking, 
editor and co-author of Rethinking Missions, 
here deals with problems basic to the mission 
field and presents his answers to this vital 
question. He offers methods of positive propa- 
gancaa and makes constructive suggestions as to 
the attitudes the various faiths should adopt 
toward one another. 


$2.50* 


*Price tentative 


CHRISTIANITY GOES TO 
PRESS 


Dr. Goodspeed, well-known Bible scholar and translator, gives the fascinating account of New 
Testament publication from the days when Paul’s personal letters were first published as the 
Epistles—down to the most recent versions. He pictures the background of each publication and 
shows its effect on the development of Christianity. This book will give every reader a new 
appreciation and understanding of the meaning and significance of the New Testament for our 
times. An invaluable reference work for the pastor, teacher, and student and helpful reading for 


MACMILLAN @ 60 Fifth Avenue @ New York 


$1.50* 


THE GOSPEL 
OF THE 
KINGDOM 


Was Jesus merely an ethical philosopher and 
his Gospel of the Kingdom of God merely 
another plan for Utopia? Dr. Grant studies 
early Christianity and Gospel tradition against 
their earliest background and reveals Jesus as 
a prophet and teacher who spoke with Divine 
authority. He shows Christianity to be a life, 
a conviction, a faith, not merely a system. 
$2.00* 


Frederick C. 
Grant 


Joseph R. NOT 
Sizoo ALONE 


In the face of the present world confusion and 
chaos, Dr. Sizoo, noted author, preacher and 
radio speaker, offers a helpful message of hope 
and courage. With social and economic struc- 
tures in a state of upheaval and with govern- 
ments treading the totalitarian path, loneliness 
which leads to despair threatens the mental 
and spiritual welfare of many. Dr. Sizoo points 
the way to God who is with us during these 
troublous times and in whom every individual 
may find refuge, strength, and peace. 
$1.50* 
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Cokesbury Good Books 


Paul, Man of Conflict 


A MODERN BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


. Presented with force and pre- 
By Donald Wayne Riddle. cision, this critical and appreci- 
ative study of Paul the man allows Paul to ~, as it were, 
for himself through his own unquestioned letters. Brilliant, 
stimulating. 
THE CHAPTERS: Formative Years and Processes, Conflict and 
Crisis. Paul the Apostle. Paul the Protagonist. The Care of All the 
Churches. A Survey, an Estimate, a Prospect. Paul’s Religion. Sur- 
pendixes: I—The Use of Luke-Acts in the Study of the 
aul. II—The Sequence of Paul’s Letters: Evidence for 
Chronology. II1I—The Rise of Christianity. Notes. Suggestions for 
Further Reading. Index. 
“In his delineation, Professor Riddle shows himself not only a New 
Testament expert, but a competent biographer well acquainted with 
the techniques of the science.”—Professor ward T. Ramsdell, Van- 
derbilt School of Religion. 2 


Psychology and Pastoral Work 


: Written in the belief that ministry 
By Eric S. Waterhouse. to the minds and souls of men has 
much to gain through an understandnig of the psychological 
principles which underlie human action, this book is a com- 
pendium of the best knowledge and skills of psychology as 
related to the work of the preacher-pastor. 
THE CONTENTS: Part One—The Psychological Standpoint. Psycho- 
logy and the Ministry. The Psychology of the Age. Part o—The 
Daily Ministry. Pastoral Personality. Understanding One’s Flock. 
The Business of the Church. Faith and Its Expression. Train Up a 
Child: Some Sunday-School Questions. Conversion. The Psychology o: 
Scepticism. Part Three—The Ministry of Worship. The Conduct o 
Worship. Pres of Preachers and Preaching. Sermon Preparation and 
Delivery. Part Four—The Ministry of Healing. The Psychological 
Aspects of Mind Healing. Psycho-analysis and Kindred Movements. 
Psycholo; and the Sick Mind: Cast Histories. Part Five—The 
Forward Outlook. The Future of the Church. 
“Those who can both observe and also think independently will find 
no F capped + | anywhere than psychology can giye to the shepherd 
of the souls o $2.50 


men.”—The Author. 


The Psalms for Every Day 


WITH A THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
LIFE AND LITERATURE 


Jane T. Stoddart. “A. vast. amount of illustrative and 
By ane T. S collateral material, quite different 
from the usual contents of a commen + . . @ companion 
and supplement to the reading of the Psalms.” —Christian 
Century. 

THE PLAN OF THE BOOK: Using the arrangement of the Estab- 
lished Church Psalter, with readings for both morning and evening, 
the author supplies materials from many fields to illuminate the speci 

verses which she has singled out as peculiarly important. 50 


A CHALLENGE TO THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Both analytical and prophetic is the 
author’s examination of the life- 


Remaking Life 


By Albert W. Beaven. 


changing potentialities by which the Christian faith may 
triumph over the paganism of the present. 
SOME OF THE CHAPTERS: Building a strong Church for a hard 


world. Quality Christianity rests u 


a nm the power to remake lives. 
e ristian cause, and its deman $2 


for great living. 


The Gospel in the World 


By Godfrey E. Phillips. Examining the 
work of missions as the great task of 
the Christian Church today, this book 
presents sound theory and practical 
application of the world’s need of the 
Gospel, with the principles governing 
missionary action. 

SOME OF THE CHAPTERS: A Time 
for Taking Stock. The Missionary Motive 
and Attitude. Christianity and Other Re- 
ligions. The Missionary’s Changing Rela- 


tion to the Church. The Naturalizing of 
Christianity. Missions and Governments. 


Understanding the 


Parables of Our Lord 


By Albert E. Barnett. This book was 
planned for the ordinary minister, re- 
ligious worker, or layman who wants 
to understand better the matchless 
word-pictures of the Master. Yet it is 
founded in the best modern scholar- 
ship, freshly presented and uniquely 
treated. 

Combining the values of a com- 
mentary with those of a topical study, 
the book examines each parable sepa- 
rately. It investigates the Gospel con- 
texts, the interpretations by the several 
Gospel writers, the imagery and con- 
cepts, and the teaching point in Jesus’ 
ministry—all this in the treatment of 
each parable. $2 


Coming In Late April 


ALBERT EDWARD DAY 
The Faith We Live 


A logical sequel to Dr. Lewis’ The 
Faith We Declare, this book purposes 
“to unfold the technique whereby the 
waiting God may become the God of 
every man’s experience.” 

Part I—The God of Our Faith— 
makes close study of the divine Per- 
sonality and His relation to man. 

Part II—The Faith We Live— 
builds up the character of man’s trans- 
forming faith. 

THE FONDREN LECTURES = $2 


COKESBURY PRESS + Nashville, Tenn. ° At All Bookstores 
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